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There  is  nothing  which  can  accelerate  the 
progrfefs  of  Science  more  effeftually,  than  a 
mutual  and  fpeedy  communication  of  the  various 
difcoveries  made  in  different  countries. 

It  is  from  a  fincere  defire  to  contribute  fome- 
thing,  if  poflible,  towards  promoting  this  end, 
that  I  venture  to  addrefs  the  Learned  and  Philo- 
fophers,  on  the  Kantean  principles,  concerning 
Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity. 

A  Immanud 
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Immanuel  Kant,  Royal  Profeffor  of  Morals  and 
Metaphyfics  in  the  Univerfity  of  Konigfberg,  now 
about  feventy  years  of  age,  and  ftiil  continuing  to 
inftrud  his  numerous  auditors  with  diftinguilhed 
applaufe  j  is  univerfally  acknowledged  by  his  ene- 
mies, as  well  as  friends,  to  be  the  greateft  philo- 
fophical  genius  ever  produced  in  Germany.  The 
works  which,  after  twenty  years  deep  ftudy  and 
clofe  application,  he  has  publifhed,  between^thc 
years  1781  and  1793,  and  the  titles  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  note  fubjoined*,  are  confidently 
reported  to  contain  the  true  feeds  of  a  great  and 
beneficial  reform  in  all  the  departments  of  theo- . 
retical,  and  in  fome  of  pradlical  Philofophy. 
They  are  diligently  fl:udied  by  every  thinking  man 
in  Germany,  who  would  raife  himfelf  above  the 

fuperficial 

*  I.  Kritik  der  relnen  Vernuftfty  or,  Criticifm  of  Pure  Rea- 
fon. — Publifhed  1781. 

2.  Prolegomena  einer  jeden  kunftlgen  Metaphyfikj  die  als 
Wijfenfchaft  'wird  auftreten  konnen^  or,  Introduftion  to  all  fu- 
ture Metaphyfics  that  fliall  deferve  the  name  of  a  Science.— 
Publifhed  1783. 

3.  Metaphyftfche  Anfangsgriinde  der  Natuvnvijfenfchaft^  or, 
Metaphyfical  Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy, — Publifhed 
1787. 

4.  Krit'tk  der  paB'ifchen  Vernunft^  or,  Criticifm  of  Practical 
Reafon.— Publifhed  1788. 

5.  Kru'ik 
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fuperficial  wifdom  of  popular  maxims,  and  pene- 
trate deeper  than  is  ufual  into  the  more  important 
interefts  of  an  intelligent  Being. 

Although  I  cannot,  at  prefent,  undertake  to 
remove  the  doubts  of  thofe  writers,  who,  from 
want  of  fufficient  knowledge,  have  endeavoured  to 
detrad  from  the  merits  of  Profeflbr  Kant,  fmce  this 
would  carry  me  too  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
prefent  Treatife — yet  I  am  perfuaded,  that  the 
Learned  of  this  country  would  do  great  fervice  to 
the  caufe  of  truth  and  fcience,  if,  inftead  of  leaving 
any  further  room  for  vague  and  fallacious  reports, 
they  were  to  encourage  a  corred  and  fpeedy  tranf- 
lation  of  his  works,  and  bring  the  alledged  im- 
portance of  his  difcoveries  to  a  fevere  and  im- 
partial examination. 

5.  Krit'ik  der  Urtheiljkraft^  or,  Criticifm  of  Judgment.-- 
Publifhed  1790. 

6.  Grundlegung  %ur  Metaphyftk  der  Sitten,  or,  Principles 
far  the  Metaphyfics  of  Morals. --Publiflied  1792. 

7.  Die  Religion  innerhalb  der  Grenzen  der  blofxen  Vernunft^ 
or,  Religion  confidered  within  the  Bounds  of  mere  Reafon.-- 
— Publifhed  1793. 

8.  Der  einzig  mogUche  Beuoeis  <vom  Dafeyn  Gottes,  or.  The 
only  poflTible  Demonftration  of  the  Exiftence  of  the  Deity.— 
Publifhed  1770. 

This  work  does  not  conftitute  any  part  of  the  Kantean  fyftem, 
as  it  was  publifhed  ten  years  before  that  fyflem  was  completed, 

A  2  What- 
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Whatever  the  refult  of  fuch  endeavours  may  be, 
whether  they  terminate  in  a  clear  and  complete  re- 
futation of  the  whole  celebrated  fyftem,  or  juftify 
the  praifes  hitherto  beftowed  on  its  fuperior  excel- 
lence, no  one,  I  truft,  will  have  reafon,  in  either 
cafe,  to  complain,  with  a  certain  writer,  of  having 
loft  his  time  in  a  laborious  attention,  that  is  unre- 
warded by  the  confcioufnefs  of  ufeful  difcovery. 
For  Kant  treats  of  objeds  which  intereft  the  whole 
human  race  ;  his  Philofophy  is  a  well-regulated 
whole  of  principles,  not  borrowed  from  preceding 
ages.  Should  thefe  principles  ftand  the  teft  of  ex- 
amination, the  prefent  fund  of  important  know- 
ledge will  be  conuderably  increafed,  and  fhould 
they  fhrink  before  the  eye  of  criticifm,  the  detec- 
tion of  their  hidden  fallacy  may  ferve  as  a  re- 
markable inftance  of  the  neceffity  of  caution  againfl: 
errors  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and,  perhaps,  lead  to 
the  difcover}^  of  politive  and  ufeful  truths  hitherto 
unknown. 

Thefe  confiderations  have  principally  induced 
me,  not  only  to  open  a  free  difcuffion  of  the  Kan- 
tean  principles  by  lectures,  in  which  I  fliall  con- 
•tinue,  as  I  have  already  done,  to  anfwer  any  ob- 
jections 
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jeftions  which  may  be  offered,  but  alfo  to  fubmit  • 
them,  by  a  feries  of  fucceffive  publications,  to  the 
impartial  judgment  of  a  philofophic  public. 

The  long  fpace  of  time  which  I  have  employed 
in  ftudying  the  Kantean  Philofophy,  and  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  which  I  have  enjoyed,  of 
penetrating  into  its  more  difficult  arguments,  by 
the  immediate  affiftance  of  the  author,  will,  I 
hope,  fecure  me  from  the  reproach  of  not  being 
fufficiently  prepared  for  what  I  intend  to  execute, 
as  well  as  from  the  danger  of  affigning  principles  to 
Kant,  which  he  never  adopted. 

But  though,  I  believe,  I  am  fufficient  mafter  of 
the  fubjedl  itfelf,  there  will  be  room  for  indulgence 
as  to  the  ftile  and  mode  in  which  I  may  deliver  my 
fentiments.  And  this  indulgence,  I  hope,  thofe 
will  not  refufe  me,  who  confider,  that  the  Englilh 
is  not  my  native  language — that  to  diftinguifli  all 
the  delicacies  and  all  the  lhades  of  expreffion» 
would  have  required  much  more  time  than  I  could 
poffibly  command — that  the  elTential  charafteriftics 
of  a  philofophical  ftile  are  clearnefs  and  precifion, 
rather  than  form  and  drefs — that  all  the  graces  and 
powers  of  eloquence  have  not  produced  a  tranfla- 

tion 
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tion  of  Kant's  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon,  although 
this  important  work  might  have  been  tranllated  ten 
years  ago,  and  that  the  pleafures  of  tafle  ought  to  be 
reftrained  when  they  threaten  to  retard  the  progrefs 
of  knowledge.  However,  the  ftricleft  attention  to 
all  the  remarks  which  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  con- 
cerning my  labours,  and  which,  if  they  are  candid 
and  juft  J  (hall  always  receive  with  due  acknowledg- 
ment, will,  I  hope,  foon  enable  me  to  fatisfy  the 
reader  in  point  of  language  as  well  as  other  par- 
ticulars. 

The  prefent  Treatife  is  chiefly  intended  to  fug- 
ged that  preliminary  knowledge  which  is  indif- 
penfably  neceflary,  though  not  fufficient  to  the 
underftanding  of  Profeflbr  Kant's  principles  con- 
cerning Marly  the  World  and  the  Deity y  and  to  ena- 
ble the  reader,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  in  an  intro- 
ductory view,  previoufly  to  judge  what  he  may 
exped  from  a  more  comprehenlive  fludy  of  the 
Kantean  fyftem. 

To  accomplifli  thefe,  and  fimilar  ends,  fome 
writers  have  attempted  to  prefent  the  public  with 
mere  extradls  of  what  feemed  to  them  moft  re- 
markable in  Kant's  writings.    But  his  philofophy 

is 
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Is  not  known  enough  to  admit  of  any  intelligible 
extrads,  if  not  accompanied  by  confiderable  ex- 
planations. It  forms  one  chain  of  clofely  con* 
neded  argument,  where  each  link,  from  the  no- 
velty of  its  conftrudion,  mud  neceflarily  perplex 
the  reader,  if  that  immediately  preceding  be  not 
completely  underflood. 

Being  fully  convinced  that  this  method  of  intro- 
dudlion  muft  unavoidably  fail  of  fuccefs,  and  that  a 
tranflation  of  Kant's  works,  however  defirable, 
ought,  for  many  reafons,  not  to  appear  without 
fome  proper  introduftion,  I  fhall  attempt  in  con- 
fequence  of  fome  hints  contained  in  Profeflbr  Rein^ 
hold's  excellent  Theory  of  Human  Reprefentations, 
to  purfue  a  different  road,  and  to  lay  before  the 
reader  in  this  Treatife  as  a  preliminary  confidera- 
tion,  firft,  that  series  of  philosophic  opinions 

WHICH    HAS    GIVEN    OCCASION    TO   THOSE  KAN- 

TEAN  PRINCIPLES,  of  which  I  fliall  offer  an  ex- 
trad.  And  this  feries  of  opinions  will,  I  think, 
become  an  objed  worthy  of  particular  attention. 
For  although  they  may  already  be  known  from 
the  hiftory  of  Philofophy,  yet  I  am  certain,  they 
are  not  confidered  in  that  light  in  wliich  Kant  has 

confidered 
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confidered  them,  and  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
confidered,  in  order  that  his  improvements  and 
difcoveries  may  be  properly  underflood  and  duly 
eftimated*  To  this  hiftorical  Iketch  of  opinions  I 
fliall  add^  as  a  fecond  neceflary  objeft  of  previous 
confideration,  some  remarks  on  that  method 

OF    PHILOSOPHISING    WHICH    PrOFESSOR  KaNT 

HAS  USED  IN  HIS  ENQUIRIES.  And  thefc  remarks 
will,  I  flatter  myfelf,  contribute  to  throw  a  light  on 
the  fpirit  of  his  Philofophy.  I  fliall,  befides, 
clearly  and  impartially  defcribe,  as  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, that  INFLUENCE  WHICH  HIS  PHILOSOPHY 
IS  LIKELY  TO  HAVE  ON  SCIENCE  IN  GENERAL, 
AND  ON  RELIGION  AND  MORALS  IN  PARTICULAR. 

By  thus  contrafting  the  Kantean  Syfl:em  with  thofe 
of  other  Philofophers,  I  think  I  fliall  enable  the 
reader  to  form  a  good  previous  opinion  of  what  he 
may  reafonably  expeft  from  the  ftudy  of  Kant's 
works,  and  put  him  in  pofleflion  of  fuch  prelimi^ 
nary  knowledge  as  will  prove  ufeful  to  him 
whenever  a  tranflation  of  thefe  works  fliall  appear. 

Conformably  to  this  plan,  I  fliall  begin  with  ex- 
amining that  feries  of  philofophic  opinions  which 
has  given  occafion  to  Kant*s  principles.    But  that 

thefc 
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thefe  opinions  may  be  the  more  attentively  con^ 
fidercd^  I  ihall  firft  offer  a  (hort  defcription  of  thofe 
objeds  to  which  they  referi. 

Thefe  opinions  do  not  refer  to  the  objefts  in- 
Veftigated  by  Natural  Philofophy,  but  to  thofe 
only  which  the  ftudy  of  that  excellent  Science  in- 
ceflantly  Simulates  us  to  examine,  and  of  which 
it  can  never  of  itfelf  give  any  explicit  information. 

To  prevent  mifunderftandingi  I  muft  ftate,  that 
by  Natural  Philofophy  I  mean  that  Science,  which 
enquires  into  the  various  properties  and  relations 
of  the  vifible  or  fenfible  Phenomena  in  Nature, 
and  which  excludes  from  the  compafs  of  its  con- 
templations all  thofe  things,  properties,  and  rela- 
tions whofe  exiftence  is  not  attefted  by  the  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  fenfes* 

Now,  there  are  many  objefts  of  which  the  fenfes 
ate  totally  ignorant,  and  of  which  Natural  Philofo- 
phy cannot  confequently  treat  \  but  which,  never- 
thelefs,  intereft  all  mankind,  and  perpetually  ob- 
trude themfelves  upon  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
furvey  the  nature  of  the  world  with  underflanding. 

Thefe  remarkable  objeds,  which  have  their  pro- 
per  place  in  Metaphyfics  only,  I  fhall  particularife 

B  in 
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in  the  following  manner ;  not,  however,  in  order 
to  fay  fomething  unknown,  but  to  pave  myfelf  a 
more  eafy  pafTage  from  what  is  known,  to  fomething 
which  may  perhaps  not  be  known  *. 

I.  Natural  Philofophy,  as  has  been  mentioned 
already,  unfolds  the  various  properties  difcoverable 
in  the  natural  Phenomena  by  our  fenfes,  and  by 
doing  this  with  a  rigorous  accuracy  it  prepares  us 
to  make  a  diftindlion  between  things  and  the  mere 
properties  of  things.  Thus  it  afferts,  that  a  thing 
is  coloured,  folid,  heavy,  figured,  &c.  aad  that 
neither  colour,  nor  folidity,  nor  weight,  nor  figure, 
taken  fingly  or  colledively,  can  make  the  thing. 
But  as  it  informs  us  only  of  thefe  and  other  proper- 
ties,  it  raifes  our  curiofity,  to  enquire  what  the 
things  can  be  which  are  faid  to  have  thefe  or  other 
properties.  This  queftion,  however,  remains  unan- 
fwered,  and  although  it  is  extremely  metaphyfical, 
yet  it  has  induced  many  Philofophers  of  great  re- 
pute to  diveft,  in  their  tiK>ughts,  every  exifting 

♦  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  if  any  thing  generally  known 
to  the  fcholar  (hould  have  been  introdaced  in  fome*  other  part 
of  this  Treatife,  it  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  render  it  ufeful 
alfo  to  the  beginner  in  that  branch  of  Philofophy,  of  which  I 
ihall  have  occafion  to  treat. 

objed 
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objeft  in  nature,  of  thofe  properties  which  we  ufually 
difcover  in  them  by  our  fenfes,  and  to  maintain 
concerning  the  remaining  invifible  Or  infenfible  be- 
ings feveral  oppofite  opinions,  which  it  is  totally 
impoffible  to  reconcile.  Without  approving  or  dif- 
approving  of  fuch  a  feparation,  I  have  only  to  re- 
mark at  prefent,  that  all  the  exifting  things  in  the 
world,  when  thus  ftript  of  their  fenfible  proper- 
ties, are  ufually  called  fubftances,  and  that  fub- 
ftances,  in  ihisfenfe  of  the  word,  have  been  invefti- 
gated  by  Profeflbr  Kant  with  the  greateft  attention, 
not  in  order  to  difcover  their  internal  nature, 
which  would  have  been  impoffible,  but  to  bring 
to  a  final  determination  thofe  contradidory  opi- 
nions entertained  with  regard  to  them  by  Philofo- 
phers,  which,  although  they  may  feem  trifling  at 
firfl  light,  yet  have  a  decided  and  fatal  influence 
on  the  ufe  of  our  reafon  in  matters  of  Science, 
Morals,  and  Religion. 

II.  Natural  Philofophy  not  only  inveftigates  the 
properties  of  the  phenomena  which  furround  us, 
but  it  alfo  traces  them  back  to  their  refpeflive 
caufes.  It  proves  with  incontrovertible  evidence, 
that  all  nature  confifls  of  one  uninterrupted  and 
B  2  complex 
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complex  chain  of  caufes  and  effedls,  and  puts  us 
in  mind,  that  as  a  chain  mud  have  a  firft  link,  fo 
the  caufes  in  nature  muft  depend  upon  a  firft 
caufe.  This  Science  goes  ftill  farther,  and  teaches 
mankind  in  very  plain  and  convincing  language, 
that  the  firft  caufe  is  an  intelligent,  mighty,  on;- 
niprefent,  wife,  and  beneficent  Being.  But  as  this 
very  fame  fcience  brings  forward  equally  ftrong 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  properties  of  the  firft 
caufe  are  dijferent  from  thofe  of  the  things  pro- 
duced by  it,  and  this  not  only  in  degree,  but  alfo 
in  kind,  philofophers  have  been  at  much  vari^ 
ance  concerning  that  fpecies  of  properties  pecu- 
liarly belonging  to  the  firft  caufe ;  and  as  they 
were  taught  by  the  fame  fcience  to  diftinguifti 
between  things  and  mere  properties  of  things,  they 
attempted,  in  confequence  of  this,  to  free  their 
idea  of  the  firft  caufe  from  all  thofe  appendages,  as 
they  e^cprefs  themfelves,  borrowed  from  the  per- 
ceivable nature  of  man  or  the  world  ;  but  finding 
this  idea  to  vanifti  in  the  fame  proportion  as  they 
deprived  it  of  thofe  borrowed  properties,  they 
began  to  difagree  concerning  what  they  ought 
precifely  to  think  by  the  ttxmfirjl  caufe^  and  much 

more 
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more  concerning  what  demonft rations  they  fliould 
offer  in  fupport  of  its  exiftence. 

In  order  to  fettle  this  divifion  of  fentiment,  which 
originally  fprung  up  from  an  accurate  ftudy  of 
Natural  Philofophy,  and  whicfi  muft  inevitably 
prove  highly  injurious  to  the  caufe  of  truth  and 
virtue,  Profeflbr  Kant  has  compofed  a  fedion  in 
his  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon,  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  acuteft  German  Philofophers,  cannot  fail  of 
deciding  thofe  diffentions  completely  and  for  ever. 

III.  Natural  Philofophy  not  only  invefti gates  the 
properties  and  caufes  of  things,  but  it  alfo  clafles 
the  whole  vifible  world  into  various  kingdoms  and 
diftrifls  of  living  and  inanimate  obje(fts,  penetrates 
through  that  rqultiplicity  of  connedlions,  in  which 
they  ftand  with  men  as  well  as  themftlvcs,  and  in- 
forms us  that  all  the  innumerable  objeds  in  the 
univerfe  are  but  parts  of  a  grand  and  beautiful 
whole.  But  after  it  has  thus  excited  the  natural 
euriofity  of  man  to  afk  whether  this  whole  is 
bounded  or  infinite,  it  does  not  return  any  fatis- 
factory  anfwer  to  this  queftion. 

The  bounds  of  the  univerfe  in  time  and  fpace, 
together  with  the  limits  prefcribed  to  the  divifibi- 

lity 
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lity  of  matter,  are  unqueftionably  objeds  not  per- 
ceivable by  the  fenfes  ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  Natural  Philofophy  excludes  them  from  the 
circle  of  its  enquiries.  It  might  indeed  feem  that 
mankind  would  lofe  nothing  by  being  ignorant  of 
the  bounds  of  the  univerfe.  But  fuch  ignorance  ne- 
ceflarily  implies  a  want  of  other  knowledge  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  true  interefts  of  mankind. 
For  Profeffor  Kant,  who  treats  of  this  fubjeft  at 
large  in  his  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon,  has  clearly 
demonftrated  that  doubts  and  diflentions  concern- 
ing the  bounds  of  the  univerfe  are  a  fure  fign  that 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  are  not  com- 
pletely fixed.  But  wherever  the  limits  of  human 
knowledge  are  not  fully  afcertained,  there  will  be 
no  certain  means  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  enthu- 
fiafm,^  fuperflition,  and  fcepticifm,  than  which 
there  can  be  no  greater  enemies  to  the  true  inte- 
refts of  mankind. 

IV.  Man,  as  a  part  of  the  vifible  world,  falls  like- 
wife  under  the  confideration  of  Natural  Philofo- 
phy. This  remarkable  phenomenon  has  been  the 
objedt  of  examination  for  many  thoufand  years, 
and  has,  among  many  other  wonderful  properties, 

difcovered 
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difcovered  a  faculty  of  perceiving  things  by  means 
of  organical  fenfes.  The  enquirers  into  nature  ob* 
fcrved  indeed,  very  early,  that  the  perceiving  fa- 
culty, or  rather  the  percipient  in  man,  cannot  be 
known  by  means  of  the  natural  eye,  touch,  &c.  and 
that  therefore,  it  cannot  have  the  properties  of  ex- 
tenfion,  folidity,  &c.  which  are  conftantly  attached 
to  the  objeds  of  the  eye  and  touch ;  for  otherwife 
it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  vifible  or  tangible, 
which  it  is  not.  But  although  Natural  Philofophy 
moft  irrefiftibly  leads  us  to  make  this  remarkable 
diftindlion  between  the  percipient  and  the  objedis 
of  the  external  fenfes,  yet  it  leaves  us  unfatisfied, 
when  we  afk,  wherein  that  diftindion  precifely 
confifts,  whether  the  one  be  fimple  atid  the  others 
compofed,  the  firft  a  fpirit  and  the  laft  corporeal ; 
or  whether  all  the  exiftences  in  the  univerfe,  ac- 
cording to  their  true  nature,  are  merely  material 
or  merely  fpiritual,  or  both  at  the  fame  time. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  draw  the  attention  of 
man  from  such  abstruse  speculations,  as  they 
are  called,  into  the  fertile  field  of  Pradicai  Philo- 
fophy ;  but  thefe  attempts  have  always  mifcarried. 
And  indeed,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  that 

man, 
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maiij  who  feels  a  curiofity  to  know  the  nature  of 
the  furrounding  objeds,  Ihould  take  an  equal  in- 
tereft  in  knowing  his  own  perceiving  felf. 

V,  Natural  Philofophy  afferts,  that  from  the 
fame  caufes  under  fimllar  circumftances,  the  fame 
effeds  may  be  expedled.  It  proves  with  great 
force  of  argument,  that  this  rule  holds  good 
within  the  whole  circle  of  corporeal  phenomena ; 
that  is  to  fay,  as  far  as  they  are  known.  But 
when  we  confider  man,  and  endeavour  to  account 
for  the  various  motions  and  aftions  obfervable  in 
him,  we  believe  this  rule  muft  be  liable  to  fome 
exception.  For  every  man's  own  experience  will 
evince,  that  from  the  fame  caufes  and  under  (imi- 
lar  circumftances,  the  fame  efFeds  are  not  always 
produced  upon  human  volitions ;  that  fire  and 
fword,  for  inftance,  may,  at  one  time,  be  the 
caufe  of  flight  and  fubmifTion,  and  at  another,  of 
the  ftrongeft  refolution  to  refift,  even  at  the  ha- 
zard of  life  itfelf.  This  feems  to  demonftrate  the 
exiftence  of  a  certain  power  in  man>  which  may 
aft  uninfluenced  by  other  powers,  and  obey  no 
other  laws  than  thofe  of  its  own  conftitution. 
But  whether  man  has  really  a  powTr  of  this  de- 
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fcription  or  not,  Natural  Philofophy,  although  it 
diredls  our  attention  to  this  fubjea  very  fre- 
quently, has  not  been  able  to  decide,  that  is,  not 
in  ati  univerfally  evident  manner.  For  the  Necef- 
fitarians  who,  as  is  generally  known,  make  a  con- 
fiderable  party  in  the  philofophic  world,  publicly 
proteft  againft  the  arguments  that  have  been 
brought  forward  in  favour  of  fuch  a  power,  and 
boldly  affirm  that  they  are  not  coiiclufive. 

Without  declaring  myfelf  for  or  againft  any  of 
thefe  parties,  it  is  fufficient  at  prefent,  to  notice 
that  the  human  will,  be  it  free  or  not,  is  an  objedl 
imperceptible  by  the  fenfes,  and  therefore  inac- 
ceflible  to  the  inveftigations  of  Natural  Philo- 
fophy,  provided  we  keep  to  that  definition  which 
was  given  of  this  Science  by  the  great  Bacon. 

Profeflbr  Kant  has  devoted  a  moft  remarkable 
chapter  in  his  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon,  to  the 
fubjeft  of  Human  Volition,  where  he  propofes  a 
method  of  fettling  the  diflentions  regarding  this 
difficult  queftion,  which  is  equally  new  and  de- 
ferving  of  attention. 

I  have  now  clearly  pointed  out  all  the  objeds 
of  thofe  philofophic  opinions  which  roufed  the 
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genius  of  Kant  to  build  his  celebrated  fyftem 
concerning  Man,  the  World,  and  the  Deity. 
Thefe  objefts  were  the  nature  of  the  fubftances  of 
which  the  world  is  compofed,  the  bounds  of  the 
univerfe,  the  firft  caufe  of  all  that  exifts,  the  na- 
ture of  the  percipient  principle,  or  the  foul  in  man> 
and  the  free  agency  of  human  volition.  Of  thefe 
objefls  I  have  remarked  that  they  are  impercep- 
tible by  the  fenfes,  and  that  as  fuch,  they  cannot 
belong  to  the  field  of  Natural  Philofophy.  As 
Metaphyfics  form  that  Science  which  treats  of  ex- 
iftences  not  perceivable  by  the  fenfes,  thofe  objecfls 
will  moft  naturally  have  their  places  in  this  fcience  ; 
and  as  every  man  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft 
in  capacity,  has  formed  for  himfelf  fome  notions  of 
the  firft  caufe,  the  foul,  the  human  will,  &c.  it 
follows,  that  every  man  is,  in  fome  degree,  a  Meta- 
phyfician,  although  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  this 
circumftance,  that  every  man's  metaphyfics  will 
agree  with  thofe  of  others,  or  be  equally  corredl. 

It  is  now  proper  to  lay  before  the.  reader  that 
variety  of  philofophical  opinions  which  predomi- 
nate at  this  day,  concerning  the  objefts  I  have  par- 
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ticularifed,  and  this  I  ftiall  endeavour  to  do  briefly 
in  the  following  manner  : 

OPINIONS. 

I.  CONCERNING  THE  SUBSTANCES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

(a)  All  exifting  fubftances  are  either  fimple, 
or  compofed  of  the  fimple. 

(/^)  There  is  no  where  in  the  univerfe  any  fub- 
ftance  exifting  which  is  fimple  or  compofed 
of  fimple  parts,  but  all  that  really  exifts  is 
compofed  in  the  ftrideft  fenfe  of  the  word. 

IL  CONCERNING  THE   BOUNDS  O^F  THE  UNIVERSE 
IN  TIME  AND  SPACE. 

(a)  The  world  has  a  beginning  in  time,  and 
bounds  in  fpace. 

(^)  The  world  has  neither  a  beginning  in  timc> 
nor  bounds  in  fpace. 


Ill,  CON- 
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III.  CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  CAUSE  OF  ALL  THAT 

EXISTS. 

(a)  There  is  an  abfolutely  neceflary  Being  be? 
longing  to  the  world,  either  as  a  part  or  as  ^ 
caufe. 

(b)  There  is  no  abfolutely  neceffary  Being  ex- 
ifting,  either  within  or  without  the  world, 

IV.  CONCERNING   THE  NATURE   OF  THE  PERCIPI- 

ENT, OR  THE  SOUL  IN  MAN. 

(a)  The  foul  or  the  percipient  is  compofed;^ 
and  is  material. 

(b)  The  foul  or  the  percipient  is  not  com-f 
pofed,  is  not  matter,  but  it  is  fimple  and 
fpiritual. 

V.  CONCEJINING  THE   FREEDOM   OF  HUMAN  VO- 

LITIONS. 

(a)  The  phenomena  in  nature  cannot  be  all 
accounted  for  from  the  operations  of  me- 
chanical 
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chanical  caufes,  and  it  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceflary  to  fuppofe  a  kind  of  caufes  operating 
freely  and  independently  of  foreign  im- 
pulfe. 

(b)  There  is  no  freedom  of  operation  in  any  of 
the  caufes  found  in  the  univerfe,  but  all 
events  happen  according  to  a  determined 
and  invariable  neceffity. 

Here  we  have  five  plain  queftions^  viz.  Are 
the  fubftances  fimple  or  not  ?"  Has  the  world  a 
beginning  in  time  or  not  V*  ^'  Has  it  bounds  in 
fpace  or  not  ?"  Is  an  abfolgtely  necefTary  firft 
caufe  exifting  or  not  Is  the  human  will  free 
or  not?**  Concerning  each  of  thefe  queftions  we 
have  found  two  oppofite  opinions.  Thefe  oppo- 
fite  opinions  have  been  defended  by  philofophers 
of  the  firft  rank  for  more  than  feventeen  hundred 
years ;  but  none  of  them  has  become  univerfally 
evident,  nor  has  any  one  of  them  been  completely 
refuted. 


The 
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The  learned  and  philofophical  reader  will  re- 
quire no  proof  of  what  I  have  jiift  afferted.  He 
already  knows,  from  the  writings  yearly  publiflied 
and  republifhed  on  the  fubjedls  of  the  human  will, 
the  nature  of  the  foul,  the  fubftances  of  the  world, 
and  the  bounds  of  the  univerfe,  that  the  public 
opinion  really  is  divided  on  thefe  fubjedls,  as  I 
have  defcribed  it  to  be. 

As  to  the  oppofite  opinions  regarding  the  firfl: 
caufe,  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  fuppofe  the 
exiftence  of  Atheifts.  But  this  they  are  not  in- 
tended to  fuppofe ;  I  think  too  favourably  of  the 
underftandings  of  men,  to  be  eafily  perfuaded,  that 
any  intelligent  being  can,  with  an  attentive  eye, 
contemplate  the  wonderful  ftrudure  of  the  immenfe 
univerfe,  and  yet  ferioufly  believe  in  his  heart  there 
is  no  God.  Thofe  oppofite  opinions  do  not  origi- 
nate in  Atheifm,  but  in  an  inconfiderate,  though 
well  meant  zeal  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence  of 
the  Deity  ;  which  zeal  difcovers  itfelf  even  in  the 
language  of  thofe  who  proteft  againft  all  demon- 
ftration  in  this  particular.  The  exiftence  of  the 
Deity,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  is  not  demonftrable.  And 
as  every  attempt  to  den^onftrate  what  is  not  de- 
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monftrable,  muft  neceflarily  firft  excite  doubts, 
and  then  oppofite  opinions  and  demonftrations,  fo 
the  repeated  attempts  to  demonftrate  the  exiftence 
of  the  Deity  have  really  introduced  into  the  world 
many  doubts,  oppofite  opinions,  and  demonftra- 
tions,  concerning  this  important  objed,  which, 
although  they  cannot  fucceed  in  reducing  found 
fenfe  to  complete  Atheifm,  for  this  would  be  im- 
poffible,  may  ferve,  however,  to  force  the  Dog- 
matifts  to  correft  their  demonftrations,  and  to  re- 
jeft  thofe  means  which  are  calculated  to  defeat 
their  own  purpofes. 

Suppofing  it  therefore  as  a  fadt  known  to  every 
Scholar  and  Philofopher,  that  fuch  difference  of 
opinion,  as  above  ftated,  does  yet  really  prevail, 
and  trufting  the  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  a 
conftant  repugnance  in  fentiment  refpeding  ob- 
jedls  of  great  importance  to  mankind,  mufl:  necef- 
farily  have  a  tendency,  if  not  to  ered  the  black 
ftandard  of  Atheifm,  yet  to  enlarge  the  empire  of 
Scepticifm,  and  to  generate  a  kind  of  diftnift  in  thi 
decifions  of  reafon,  I  (hall  proceed  to  exhibit  thor- 
meafures  which  ProfefTor  Kant  thought  pre  to 
adopt  in  order  to  remove  that  evil. 

This 
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Thi^  Philofopher  foon  obferved,  that  the  me-» 
thods  which  till  then  had  been  ufed  to  fettle  thofe 
diflentions  were  the  very  caufes  of  their  having 
continued  through  fo  many  centuries,  and  of  their 
prefent  continuance.  For  it  had  either  been  cuf- 
tomary  to  ridicule  every  man  who  engaged  in 
controverfies  of  this  nature,  and  to  brand  his 
doubts  with  the  name  of  metaphyfical  fubdetiesj 
or  to  defend  one  fide  of  the  queftion  and  demon- 
ftrate  the  falfehood  of  the  oppofite  fide.  But  it 
had  not  been  perceived  that  neither  of  thefe  me- 
thods were  adapted  to  the  end  propofed.  For,  in 
the  firft  place,  every  man  is  born  a  Metaphyfician. 
He  cannot  help  reafoning  in  fome  ferious  mo- 
ments on  the  nature  of  his  own  perceiving  felf, 
the  nature  of  the  things  around  him,  and  that  Be- 
ing which  has  called  him  and  the  world  into  exif- 
tence.  Now,  in  the  prevailing  flucluation  of  op- 
pofite opinions  upon  thefe  fubjedls,  if  any  man 
Ihogld  happen  to  involve  himfelf  in  doubts,  by 
endeavouring  to  flop  the  current  of  ambiguity, 
furely  this  evil  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  fupe- 
rior  force  of  argument,  not  by  wit  or  ridicule,  and 
much  lefs  by  indecent  contempt.    In  the  fecond 

place. 
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place,  1  aik  if  it  has  ever  been  clear,  that  either  of 
the  two  contending  parties  muft  be  right  and  the 
oppofite  wrong?  Can  it  not  happen  that  both 
parties  may  be  totally  wrong  in  fome  refpedts,  and 
perfedly  right  in  others,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
one  of  them  obferving  the  weak  fides  of  their  op- 
ponents, cannot  for  that  reafon,  come  over  to  their 
opinion,  although  the  falfehood  that  lies  concealed 
in  their  own  arguments,  and  is  well  obferved  by 
the  contrary  party,  cannot  reafonably  prevail  upon 
that  contrary  party  to  exchange  their  opinions  for 
oppofite  ones  equally  erroneous?  Now,  if  this 
fhould  be  the  cafe  with  the  controverfies  concern- 
ing the  materiality  and  immateriality  of  the  foul, 
the  freedom  of  human  volition,  &c.  it  is  evident 
that  the  method  of  deciding  them  by  defending 
one  fide  of  the  queftion,  and  refuting  its  oppofite, 
although  proper  in  many  cafes,  muft  be  highly 
improper  in  the  prefent. 

ProfefTor  Kant  not  only  fufpeded  that  this^ 
might  be  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  controverfies 
alluded  to,  and  the  methods  of  deciding  them, 
but  really  difcovered  that  his  fufpicion  was  but 
too  well  founded,  and  that  the  contending  parties, 
D  inftead 
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inftead  of  contriving  arguments  for  and  againft 
the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  the  foul,  the 
neceffity  or  freedom  of  human  voHtion,  &c.  ought 
to  have  laid  afide  all  argumentation  until  they  had 
agreed  about  truths  of  a  very  different  nature.  For 
in  examining  the  precife  ftate  of  this  controverfy, 
he  was  furprifed  to  find  the  conceptions  formed  of 
the  foul,  the  human  will,  the  fubftances,  &c.  were 
fuch  as  not  only  to  admit  of  two  oppofite  opinions, 
but  alfo,  what  might  feem  incredible,  to  furnifh  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  both,  which  are  equally  ftrong 
and  convincing.  This  remarkable  circumftance  left 
no  longer  any  doubt  upon  his  mind,  but  that  in 
thofe  notions,  although  they  are  far  from  being 
merely  fiditious,  yet  fome  contradidory  ingre- 
dients muft  lie  at  the  bottom,  which  are  unob- 
ferved  by  the  contending  parties,  and  which,  when 
drawn  to  light,  would  lay  open  the  miftake,  and 
blend  their  clalhing  conceptions  in  one  folid  mafs 
of  genuine  truth. 

Thofe  Sedions  of  the  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon, 
wherein  this  extraordinary  confli^  of  thought  has  been 
purfued  to  its  minuted  elements,  belong  to  the 
moft  inftruftive  parts  of  that  work.   They  are 

highly 
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highly  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  will  doubtlefs 
give  a  lading  peace  to  the  regions  of  Speculative 
Philofophy.  As  the  prefent  Treatife  is  merely  in- 
troduftory,  it  performs  its  duty,  when  it  mark$ 
the  places  of  inveftigation,  points  out  the  method, 
and  refers  the  reader  to  thofe  works,  where  fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained. 

Accordingly,  without  attempting  to  demonftratc 
any  of  Profeflbr  Kant's  opinions,  it  is  fufficientfor 
me  to  prove,  by  an  inflance^  the  poflibility  of  form- 
ing fuch  conceptions  of  things,  as  (hall  not  only 
occafion  two  contradictory  opinions,  but  alfo  fug- 
ged arguments  for  them,  that  Jhall  be  equally 
drong  and  convincing.  Let  the  reader  figure  to 
his  mind  a  fquare  circle,  and  he  will  have  an  objeft 
before  him,  concerning  which  he  may  demondratc 
with  equal  force  of  argument  two  contradictory  afler- 
tions,  viz.  that  a  fquare  circle  is,  at  the  fame  time, 
round  and  not  round.  But  this  repugnance  could 
never  occur,  if  the  fubjeCl  of  thefe  aflertions,  or 
the  conception  of  a  fquare  circle,  did  not  involve 
repugnant  parts.  The  fame  cafe  holds  good,  ac- 
cording to  the  refults  of  the  Criticifmof  PureRea- 
fon,  with  regard  to  the  conceptions  of  fubftances, 
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the  Soul,  the  freedom  of  human  Volition,  the 
Deity,  and  the  contradi5Iory  demonflraiions  built  upon 
them.  They  contain,  like  the  conceptions  and 
the  opinions  of  a  fquare  circle,  fome  indubitable 
truth  found  by  analyfis,  but  include,  at  the  fame 
time,  fome  mixture  of  contradidVion. 

ProfefTor  Kant,  not  fatisfied  with  having  made 
this  difcovery,  moft  earneftly  endeavoured  then  to 
find  wherein  the  contradiction  concealed  in  thofe 
remarkable  conceptions  confifted,  and  how  it  could 
be  laid  open  in  the  moft  unequivocal  manner.  He 
was  well  aware,  that  an  analyfis  would  indeed  (hew 
,  their  component  parts ;  but  the  queftion  being 
what  they  ought  to  contain,  and  not  what  they  do, 
he  foon  perceived,  that  befides  the  analytical,  an- 
other method  muft  necelTarily  be  purfued.  He 
faw,  that,  to  corred  our  notions  of  things,  we  muft 
not  only  refolve  them  into  their  elementary  parts, 
but  alfo  compare  them  with  thofe  objefts  which 
they  reprefent.  But  h^re  a  difficulty  arofe,  which 
feemed  infurmountable.  For  thofe  objeds  to  which 
the  conceptions  in  queftion  refer,  are,  the  Soul, 
the  Will  of  Man,  the  Deity,  &c.  which,  as  has 

been  fliewn,  are  altogether  imperceptible  to  the 
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fenfes.  How  then  fhould  we  compare  our  concep- 
tions with  things  that  are  imperceptible? — The 
queftion,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  naturally  is,  "  Can 
any  man  have  notions  of  real  exiftencies  which  are 
imperceptible  ?'*  Before  we  have  fatisfaftorily  an- 
fwered  this  queftion,  all  philofophifmg  on  thefe 
imperceptible  objeds  muft  necelTarily  be  extremely 
unfafe.  Profeflbr  Kant,  obferving  that  mankind 
is  more  concerned  to  acquire  knowledge,  than  mere 
conceptions  of  things,  changed  the  above  queftion 
in  the  following  manner  :  Is  it  poflible  for  the 
human  intelledl  to  know  any  thing  of  impercep- 
tible objedls  and  to  exprefs  this  in  a  manner  ftill 
more  comprehenfive,  he  propofed  to  himfelf  the 
following  problem : 

"  IVhat  can  be  known  by  man  in  general,  or 
^'  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  human 
"  knowledge  in  general  V 
To  this  queftion  he  found,  indeed,  a  great  many 
diredl  and  indired  anfwers   given  in  the  various 
elTays  publilhed  on  the  human  mind,  but  not  one 
among  them  which  was  completely  fatisfadlory. 
For  in  fpite  of  all  the  elegance,  in  point  of  method 
and  didion,  difplayed  on  this  fubjed,  it  appears 

that 
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that  nothing  decifive  has  been  brought  out.  For 
one  part  of  the  philofophic  world  profefles  to  know 
only  material  objeds,  another  not  only  material  but 
alfo  fpiritual  objeds,  and  a  third  pretends  to  know 
nothing  at  all,  that  is  to  fay,  with  indubitable 
certainty. 

Profeffor  Kant,  defirous  to  eftablifh,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  criterion  of  what  is  knowable  in  ge- 
neral,  foon  perceived  that  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  it  in  the  variety  of  corporeil  and  fpiritual  ob- 
jects, pretended  to  be  already  known;  for  this 
might,  perhaps,  give  us  a  criterion  of  what  has 
been  known,  but  not,  as  is  here  requifite,  of  what 
is  knowable  in  general.  He,  therefore,  concluded, 
that  the  materials  for  fuch  a  criterion  muft  lie 
w^ithin,  and  not  without,  man,  that  they  muft  re- 
fide  in  a  certain  capacity,  which  enables  him  to 
know  things. 

Being  convinced  that  reafon  muft  either  in  part 
or  wholly  conftitute  the  capacity  of  knowledge,  he 
thought  it  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  this  faculty.  ^ 

And  this  enquiry  feemed  neceflar)'  from  more 
than  one  confideration.  For  there  is  perhaps  no 
age,  in  which  reafon  has  been  more  adored,  or 
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more  condemned,  than  the  prefent.  By  fome  it  i j 
exalted  as  the  Awful  Judge,  before  whofe  tribunal 
alone  the  moft  weighty  concerns  of  mankind  can 
and  ought  to  be  decided  by  others  it  is  reprefented 
as  a  being  of  contracted  views,  and  which,  with- 
out the  affiftaace  of  Divine  illumination,  would 
blindly  hurry  man  into  everlafting  perdition. 

But  what  then  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  this 
mighty  or  feeble  faculty  ?   To  this  we  find  the 
following  anfwers : — It  is  a  faculty  which  everybody 
knows,  without  explanation  ;  it  may  be  better  felt 
Chan  explained,  and  definitions  may  here  perplex, 
but  they  cannot  inftrud.    It  is  a  faculty  which 
diftinguilhes  man  from  the  brutes.    It  is  that  in 
man,  which  enables  him  to  form  defigns,  and  to 
difcover  the  moft  proper  means.    It  is  a  power, 
which  elevates  the  views  of  man  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  this  globe,  conducts  him  from  one  fyftem 
of  worlds  to  another,  and  leads  him  to  the  firft  of 
all  beings.    It  is  a  power  which,  by  the  affiftance 
of  organization,  enables  man  to  comprehend  what 
paffes  within  and  without  him. 

All  thefe  various  opinions  comprehended  in  one 
notion,  form  the  moft  extenfive,  and  therefore  the 
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nioft  indefinite  fenfe,  in  which  the  term,  realoit, 
has  hitherto  been  ufed.  There  is,  however,  a 
meaning  in  this  term,  which  is  a  little  more  con* 
fined,  and,  according  to  which,  it  implies  thofe 
mental  faculties  that  are  oppofed  to  fenfe,  and 
which  difcover  themfelves  in  judgments  and  rea- 
fonings.  The  term  reafon,  taken  in  a  more  con- 
fined fenfe,  will  therefore  comprehend,  befides 
what  is  properly  called  reafon,  alfo  the  judging  fa* 
culty  or  the  underftanding,  and  exclude  the  faculty 
of  fenfe.  The  term  reafon,  confidered  in  the  moft 
confined  and  definite  fenfe  it  has  ever  been  received, 
not  only  excludes  the  faculty  of  fenfe,  but  alfo  that 
of  judgment  or  underftanding,  and  impHes  merely 
the  faculty  of  reafoning  or  concluding,  diftindly 
confidered  from  all  other  faculties  of  the  mind. 

When,  therefore,  reafon  forms  defigns,  or  dif* 
covers  means,  when  it  traces  the  fyftems  of  im- 
menfe  worlds,  where  the  eye  fees  only  fmall  lumi- 
nous fpots,  when  it  penetrates  into  the  fecrets  of 
invifible  regions,  and  climbs  up  to  the  firft  of  all 
beings,  it  muft  do  this  by  means  of  conclufions.— • 
This  alTertion  muft  be  granted,  provided  reafon 
lhall  remain  an  adive  faculty.  For,  according  to 
all  logical  difquifitions,  there  arc  only  three  different 
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kinds  of  operations,  by  which  the  mind  knows 
things,  viz.  fimple  apprehenfion,  judgment,  and 
conclufion.  As  the  firft  can  belong  to  fenfe  only, 
the  fecond  to  the  underftanding  only,  there  re- 
mains no  other  than  the  lad,  or  the  conclufion  for 
reafon ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  this  faculty  may 
know,  it  mud  ncceffarily  acquire  that  knowledge 
by  the  ad  of  concluding. 

In  order  to  fix  the  bounds  of  what  can  be  known 
in  general,  Profeffor  Kant  thought  it  indifpenfably 
requifite  to  enquire,  what  may  be  known  by  this 
faculty  of  concluding. 

The  works  hitherto  written  on  the  various  pow- 
ers of  the  mind  feemed  to  promife  no  inconfider- 
able  affiftance  in  this  attempt,  and,  indeed,  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  had  defined  what  we 
are  to  underftand  by  a  conclufion,  induced  Kant 
to  believe,  that  they  would  be  as  unanimous  in  de- 
fining what  we  are  to  underftand  by  reafon.  For, 
according  to  what  has  been  already  faid>  when  the 
faculty  of  concluding  is  rightly  and  univerfally  un« 
derftood,  the  faculty  of  reafoning  cannot  be  any 
longer  mifconceived,  and  when  the  nature  of  rea- 
fon is  known,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  at- 
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tainable  by  reafon  cannot  of  courfe  be  miftaken. 
But  in  thefe  expeftations  he  found  himfelf  very 
much  difappointed. 

A  conclufion  is  indeed  defined  to  be  the  percep- 
tion of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  two  ideas, 
by  comparing  them  to  a  third  ;  but  grant  this  de- 
finition to  be  correft,  and  it  will  follow,  that  reafon, 
fo  far  from  knowing  any  thing,  can  of  itfelf  know 
nothing.  For  how  can  a  mere  concluding  fa- 
culty, as  it  has  been  juft  defcribed,  give  know-, 
ledge,  when  it  fuppofes  ideas,  of  which  know- 
ledge is  compofedj,  as  neceflary  to  the  exercife  of 
its  funcSions, 

If  then  the  concluding  ad  of  reafon  cannot 
make  us  know  any  thing,  but  by  means  of  ideas, 
the  queftion  arifes  :  Whence  reafon  acquires  the 
ideas  of  which  it  forms  its  conclufions  ? — When 
thefe  ideas  refer  to  objedts  which  flrike  the  fenfes, 
the  anfwer  will  be  eafy,  and  we  may  fay :  From 
experience;  but  when  they  refer  to  objedls  not 
perceivable  by  the  fenfes,  fuch  as  the  foul,  the 
firft  caufe,  &c.  whence  does  reafon  derive  thefe 
ideas? 
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From  revelation,  fay  fome  philofophers,  efpeck' 
ally  thofe  who  think  human  reafon  too  weak  to 
acquire  true  and  fufficient  knowledge  of  fuch  ob- 
jects by  its  own  natural  powers.  Thefe  good  men, 
fay  other  philofophers,  prove  the  weaknefs  of 
human  reafon  by  their  example,  rather  than  by 
their  argument.  In  fupport  of  this  alTertion,  they 
argue,  that  every  rfevelation  of  the  Deity,  the  foul, 
or  other  objefts  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fenfes, 
which  (lands  up  in  oppofition  to  found  reafon, 
ought  to  be  rejeded  as  fpurious.  If  this  be  ra- 
tional, it  follows,  fay  they,  that  ideas  of  the  foul, 
the  Deity,  &c.  muft  be  prior  in  the  mind,  and  not 
pofterior  to  revelation.  For  who,  continue  thefe 
men,  can  reafonably  adopt  or  rejeft  any  ideas 
offered  of  thofe  important  objefts,  without  having 
examined  them,  and  how  can  they  be  examined, 
without  being  compared  with  ideas  already  in  the 
mind ;  and  who,  therefore,  can  pretend  to  have 
received  juft  and  correft  ideas  of  the  Deity,  the 
foul,  &c*  from  revelation,  when  the  correftncfs 
and  juftnefs  of  the  ideas  that  are  contained  in  any 
revelation,  can  only  be  afcertained  and  acknow- 
ledged by  comparing  them  to  ideas  which  mull 
E  2  exift 
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exift  previoufly  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  render 
fuch  comparifon  and  examination  poflible. 

Although  the  philofophers  who  are  of  the  laft- 
mentioned  opinion,  perfuade  themfelves  that  they 
have  approached  much  nearer  to  truth,  in  not  de- 
riving the  ideas  of  infenfible^  objedts  from  reve- 
lation ;  yet  they  widely  differ  as  to  the  fource  from 
which  they  are  derivable,  and  reciprocally  refute 
one  another  in  the  following  manner : 

As  thefe  ideas,  fay  they,  cannot  originally  derive 
from  revelation,  they  muft  be  produced,  or  ac- 
quired by  reafon  in  a  more  natural  manner.  But 
as  reafon  is  merely  a  faculty  of  concluding,  it  can 
as  fuch  produce  no  ideas  at  all ;  it  muft,  therefore 
receive  them.  Now  there  are  only  two  polTiblc 
ways  of  receiving  them ;  either  the  mind  receives 
them  at  its  creation,  and  then  they  are  innate,  or 
it  receives  them  from  the  knowledge  of  external 
objects,  wherein  they  lie  concealed,  and  from 
which  they  are  brought  into  light  by  abftradtion  or 
derivation.  In  the  laft  cafe,  they  arc  not  innate, 
but  acquired. 

Thofe  philofophers  who  affume  innate  ideas,  are 
expofed  to  the  following  objedions :  He  that  affumes 
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innate  ideas,  muft  allow  adiftinftlon  between  thefe 
ideas  and  the  obj efts  to  which  they  refer;  other- 
wife  he  confounds  ideas  with  things,  and  things 
with  ideas.  He  muft  further  allow  the  neceffity  of 
proving,  that  thofe  ideas  which  he  calls  innate  do 
really  refer  to  exiftencies  diftinft  from  them ;  for, 
otherwifc,  he  cannot  be  certain,  that  they  are  al- 
together any  thing  more  than  mere  ideas  or  entities 
of  the  mind.  But  how  can  he  prove  this?  To  fay,  I 
have  ideas  of  this  or  that  defcription,  and  therefore 
thefe  ideas  muft  refer  to  real  exiftencies,  is  prov- 
ing nothing.  And  what  other  argument  remains  ? 
Comparifon  is  imprafticable ;  for  the  objedls  to  be 
compared  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  the  fenfes.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  not  yet  decided  whether  the  fup- 
pofed  innate  ideas  are  real  ideas  or  not,  it  cannot  be 
certain  that  they  are  innate. 

And  indeed  a  very  refpeftable  body  of  Philofo- 
phers  have  been  convinced  by  thefe  and  other  rea- 
fons,  that  the  hypothefis  of  Plato  and  Leibnitz 
concerning  innate  ideas  is  not  tenable.  They 
have  accordingly  refolved  to  try  a  different  me- 
thod of  enquiry,  and  to  derive,  with  Afiftotle  and 
Ix^cke,  the  ideas  of  immaterial  objedts  from  expe- 
rience. 
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rience.  The  principle  upon  which  they  proceed^ 
is,  that  every  idea  of  immaterial  as  well  as  material 
objeds  has  originally  entered  the  mind  through 
the  channel  of  the  fenfes,  except  the  ideas  refer- 
ring to  the  operations  of  the  mental  faculties, 
which  are  acquired  by  the  act  of  reflection.  Rea- 
fon,  in  their  opinion,  muft  accordingly  have  a 
power  to  unfold  the  immaterial,  which  exifts  with- 
out the  mind,  from  the  material,  which  works 
upon  the  fenfes.  The  mode  in  which  reafon  per- 
forms this  unfolding  operation,  they  exprefs  by 
the  terms  Abftraftion,  Modification,  Derivation. 
The  only  misfortune  is,  that  thefe  Philofophers  do 
not,  and  cannot,  agree,  at  this  day,  to  which  of 
thefe  three  modes  of  unfolding  they  (hould  give 
the  preference.  And,  indeed,  they  will  never 
agree  concerning  this  circumftance.  For  what 
material  object  can  be  modified  into  a  Deity?  Can 
the  Deity  or  the  foul  form  any  perceivable  parts 
of  any  body,  and  fo  admit  of  being  abftracted  or 
derived  from  it  ?  Neverthelefs  they  believe,  that 
as  our  ideas  of  immaterial  objects  cannot  be  fur- 
niflied  by  revelation,  nor  confidered  as  innate,  they 
muft,  therefore,  be  acquired  by  fome  mode  of  ab- 
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llraftion  or  other,  although  it  is  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  this  is  pradlicable. 

Other  Philofophers  finding  three  oppofite  opi- 
nions, concerning  one  queftion  which  have  been 
alternately  deftroyed  and  revived  again  for  many 

centuries,  are  inclined  equally  to  doubt  of  them 
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all,  and  either  believe  that  nothing  decifive  can 

ever  brought  out  on  thefe  points  in  debate,  or  that 
thefe  diffentions  may,  or  will  in  time,  be  brought 
to  a  final  determination. 

Of  the  laft  opinion  was  Profeffor  Kant.  He  in- 
deed doubted  of  the  corredlnefs  of  thofe  opinions 
entertained  by  the  adherents  of  Leibnitz  and 
Locke,  and  clearly  faw,  that  as  long  as  it  is  not  de- 
cided, whence  reafon  derives  the  ideas  of  immate- 
rial objedls  neceflary  to  its  bold  conclufions  on 
immaterial  exigencies,  fo  long  it  muft  be  abfo- 
lutely  uncertain  what  we  are  precifely  to  under- 
ftand  by  reafon,  and  much  more  fo,  what  kind  of 
knowledge  we  may  fafely  expedt  from  this  faculty; 
but  being  once  determined  to  difcover,  if  poflible, 
fome  mode  of  demonftrating  the  bounds  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  or  human  ignorance,  and  beUev- 
ing  that  the  underftanding  might  perhaps  contain 
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fomc  data  from  which  reafon  might  derive  the 
ideas  of  immaterial  objefts,  he  attempted  to  invcf- 
tigate  the  nature  of  this  faculty. 

The  firft  queftion  to  be  anfwered  in  order  to 
enfure  fuccefs,  naturally  was  :  What  is  meant  by 
the  term  Underftanding  ?  To  this  he  found  the 
following  and  fimilar  anfwers :  It  is  a  facult}'  merely 
arifing  from  fpeech.  It  is  a  judging  faculty. 
What  is  judgment  ?  It  is  an  operation  of  the  mind 
fo  familiar  to  every  man  who  has  underftanding, 
and  its  name  is  fo  common  and  fo  well  under- 
ftood,  that  it  needs  no  definition.  The  moft  exaft 
account  which  ProfefTor  Kant  could  obtain  of  the 
underftanding,  was,  that  this  faculty  enables  a  man 
to  perceive  the  agreement  and  difagreement  of 
two  ideas  immediately,  in  diftinclion  from  reafon 
which  makes  him  perceive  the  fame  agreement 
and  difagreement  of  ideas,  only  mediately,  that  is 
to  fay,  by  means  of  comparing  them  to  a  third. 

According  to  this  account  of  things,  it  was  clear 
at  once,  that  the  underftanding  being  a  faculty  of 
perceiving  only  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
ideas,  or,  what  is  the  fame,  of  perceiving  their 
common  nature  and  fpecific  differences  muft  as  fuch 
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neccffariJy  fuppofe  ideas  itfelf,  and  receive  them 
from  fome  other  quarter,  before  it  can  exercife  its 
fundions  upon  them.  And  here  a  queftion  arifes 
fimilar  to  that  refpedling  reafon  :  Whence  does  the 
underftanding  receive  the  ideas  referring  to  imma- 
terial objeds  ? 

If  the  mind  is  adive  with  regard  to  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  knowledge  ;  if  knowledge  involves  ideas  of 
real  exiftenciesj  if,  farther,  the  aftivity  of  the 
mind  muft  neceflarily  confift  in  concluding,  judg- 
ing, and  apprehending  fimply,  it  neceflarily  fol- 
lows, that,  as  the  ideas  of  immaterial  objefts  can- 
not be  derived  from  any  concluding  or  judging 
operation,  they  muft  either  originate  in  fimple  ap^ 
prehenfion,  or  in  the  dreaming  faculty  of  the  ima- 
gination. In  the  laft  cafe,  it  would  be  eafy  to  fix 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  becaufe  it  would 
be  manifeft,  that  man  can  hav^  knowledge  of  ma* 
terial  objeds  only. 

Profeflbr  Kant,  accordingly,  inveftigated  the  na- 
ture of  fimple  apprehenfion.  "  He  found,  that  to 
apprehend  things  fimply,  means,  in  tht  prefent 
cafe,  as  much  as  to  contemplate  them  immediately, 
and  without  the  aid  of  dedudion.    He  farther  ob- 
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ferved,  that  to  contemplate  things  immediately, 
requires  man  to  have  a  fenfitlve  faculty ;  becaufe 
without  luch  a  faculty,  man  could  not  have  objects 
for  his  contemplation,  any  more  than  he  could 
have  objecls  for  fight,  without  a  faculty  of  feeing. 
This,  however,  is  pretty  generally  granted,  and  it 
would  be  well,  if  Philofophers  did  as  generally 
agree  concerning  what  we  are  precifely  to  under- 
ftand  by  the  faculty  of  fenfe. 

Profeffor  Kant  finding,  that  among  the  eflential 
conditions,  under  which  limple  apprchenfion  is 
poflible,  the  fenfitive  faculty  mull  be  numbered, 
and  that,  in  confequence,  whatever  contradicts  the 
nature  of  fenfe,  cannot  be  contemplated  by  any 
effort  of  fimple  apprehenfion,  believed  it  to  be  in- 
difpenfably  requifite  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
conftitution  of  the  fenhtive  faculty,  and  to  coll  eel: 
all  poffible  information  on  this  fubjed. 

He  took  it  for  granted,  that  nothing  was  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  generally  undenlood,  as  the  feafi- 
tive  facult)^ ;  becaufe  he  found  almoft  every  Philo- 
fopher  fuppofed  it  to  be  known,  and  confidered  it 
as  deferving  only  a  fuperficial  explication,  and  as 
requiring  the  mere  mention  of  its  name  to  make  it 
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directly  underftood  ;  but  when  he  came  to  contraft 
their  refpedlive  opinions  on  this  fubje6t  more  ac- 
curately, he  was  furprlfed  to  find,  that  within  the 
whole  compafs  of  Speculative  Philofophy,  there 
was  not  one  objedl  lefs  known  and  lefs  underftood 
than  the  nature  of  the  feniitive  faculty 

I.  The  Materialifts  have  laid  it  down  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  their  Philofophic  Syftem, 
that  all  exiftencies  in  the  world  are  either  mere 
bodies,  or  properties  of  bodies,  or  relations  be- 
tween bodies.  Agreeably  to  this  principle,  they 
explain  the  fenfitive  faculty  to  be  a  mere  property 
,  of  organization,  and  to  confift  chiefly  in  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves.  As  in  this  manner  corporeal  ob- 
jedls  only  can  be  known  to  man,  fenfe  with  them  is 
the  fource  of  all  true  and  fubftantial  knowledge. 
And  as  reafon  and  the  underftanding  can  have  no 
other  employment  left  than  that  of  comparing  and 
arranging  the  materials  furniflied  by  fenfe,  thefe  fa- 

*  As  I  am  now  proceeding  to  contraft  more  particularly  the 
opinions  of  the  philofophical  parties  into  which  the  public  is 
divided,  I  muft  obferve,  that  thefe  parties  have  done  much  good 
to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  that  their  divifion  in  fentiment  can. 
not  refledt  any  difcredit  upon  their  underftandings ;  for  this  di- 
vifion originates  in  certain  delufions  of  reafon,  that  are  as  na- 
tural and  unavoidable  as  thofe  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  fun,  and  the  colour  of  bodies, 
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eultie?  arc  alfo  mere  modifications  of  the  organir 
zation. 

It  is  chiefly  upon  the  foundation  of  Materialifm, 
as  here  delineated,  that  it  has  been  attempted  by 
many  celebrated  Pbilofophers  to  confider  thought 
as  a  mere  property  of  the  nervous  fyftem,  to  take 
the  capacity  of  reciprocal  refiftance  in  inert,  folid, 
and  incompreffible  bodies,  for  a  mechanical  fpe- 
cies  of  perception,  to  account  for  all  our  fehfations, 
ideas,  and  mental  operations,  from  vibrations,  vi- 
bratiuncles,  or  miniature  vibrations  of  the  medul- 
lary fubftance  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  to  go  even 
fo  far  as  to  fuppofe  our  ideas  of  fight  to  confift  of 
a  kind  of  matter  refembling  the  Bonqpian  ftone,  or 
fome  kind  of  phofphorus,  of  which  the  mind  could 
fabricate  fome  hundreds  in  a  day,  &c.  and  to  be- 
lieve that  fcience  will  then  alone  advance  with  rapid 
ftrides,  when  future  generations  fhall  put  all  kinds 
of  evidences  and  enquiries  into  mathematical  forms, 
and,  as  it  were,  reduce  Ariftotle's  ten  categories, 
and  Bifhop  Wilkins's  forty  fumma  genera  to  the 
head  of  quantity  alone,  fo  as  to  make  Mathema^ 
tics  ^nd  Logic,  Natural  Hiftory  and  Civil  Hiftory, 

and 
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and  Phllofophy  of  all  other  kinds,  coincide  omni 
ex  parte. 

II.  Theldeallfts  entertain  opinions  diametrically 
oppofite  to  thofe  adopted  by  the  Materialifts.  They 
affert,  that  there  is  no  world  exifting  without  the 
mind,  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  occalion  for 
afluming  any  kind  of  fenfitive  faculty  to  inform  us 
of  bodies,  nerves,  miniature  vibrations,  phofpho- 
rus  and  Bononian  ftones,  all  thefe  things  exifting 
no  where  elfe  than  in  our  own  imagination,  where 
they  are  fabricated  and  converted  into  objefts  that 
fliall  have  an  external  exiftence. 

In  our  enlightened  times  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  avow  opinions  of  this  defcription.  It  feems  even 
incredible,  that  any  Idealift  in  any  age  could  for- 
get himfelf  fo  far  as  to  run  his  head  againft  a  poft^ 
merely  becaufe  he  found  in  his  fyftem,  that  no  ex- 
ternal world  does  exift,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  without  to  hurt  him.  Yet,  neverthelefs, 
I  am  bold  enough  to  affirm,  without  being  an  ad- 
vocate for  Idealifm,  that  this  fedt,  when  argument, 
and  not  cuftom  or  habit,  fhall  decide,  muft  necef- 
farily  gain  additional  ftrength,  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  Materialifm  attains  higher  degrees  of  per- 

feftion. 
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feftion,  and  that  it  may  therefore  ferve  as  a  power- 
ful mean,  if  not  to  refute  the  arguments  of  this 
left,  at  leafh  to  make  them  extremely  fufpicious ; 
as  may  be  feen  from  the  following  reafonings : 

The  Materialifts  conclude,  from  their  ideas  of  an 
external  world,  that  therefore  fuch  a  world  muft 
exift ;  but  from  the  exiflence  of  an  idea  to  the  ex- 
iftence  of  its  objedt,  there  is  no  manner  of  con- 
clufion.  They  farther  maintain,  that  the  exiftence 
of  an  external  world  is  certain  to  demonftration, 
becaufe  we  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  it,  and 
becaufe  intuitive  knowledge  wants  no  demonftra- 
tion,  it  being  felf  evident.  But  this  intuitive 
knowledge,  fay  the  Idealifts,  reports  of  the  exter- 
nal things  that  they  are  coloured,  which  they  evi- 
dently are  not — that  they  are  folid,  which  they  are 
not,  folidity  implying  a  fet  of  fenfations  exifting 
within  our  touch,  and  not  without  it — that  they 
are  extended  and  figured,  which  they  are  not,  the 
notions  of  extenfion  and  figure  being  merely  rela- 
tive, that  is,  no  notions  of  the  things  at  all.  Now, 
continue  they,  folidity,  figure,  and  colour,  are 
confidered  by  the  Materialifls  as  necefTary  to  the 
very  exiftence  of  external  things,  fo  that  when 

thefe 
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thefe  properties,  efpecially  extcnfion,  are  takea 
away,  the  things  immediately  vanifli.  But  it  has 
been  juft  mentioned,  that  thefe  properties  can  exift 
no  where  elfe  than  in  the  ideas  of  the  mind ;  hence 
it  follows,  that  the  thing,  whofe  very  exiftencc 
depends  on  thofe  properties,  muft  likewife  exift  no 
where  elfe  but  in  the  ideas  of  the  mind.  When, 
therefore,  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  external 
things,  adduced  by  the  Material ifts,  as  a  demon- 
ftration  of  their  exiftence,  can,  in  fad,  inform  us 
of  things  only  that  exift  in  the  mind,  how  then  caa 
the  adherents  of  this  feft  infer,  from  fueh  know- 
ledge, the  exiftence  of  a  whole  external  world,  of 
which  they  cannot  Inftance  a  fingle  property,  and,, 
moreover,  aflume  a  fenfitive  faculty,  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  things  of  which  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  at  all. 

It  is,  therefore,  certain,  that  there  being  no  ex- 
ternal world,  no  fenfitive  faculty  can  exift,  that, 
confequently,  the  world  of  ideas  is  the  only  world 
of  realities,  and  that  the  endeavours  of  the  Mate- 
rialifts,  to  convert  the  ideas  and  operations  of  our 
minds  into  external  bodies  and  mechanical  mo- 
tions, will  and  can  never  fucceed. 

How- 
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However  miftaken  the  Idealifts  may  be  in  their 
notions  of  things,  one  of  their  arguments,  which 
is  moft  dangerous  to  Materialifm,  will,  I  think, 
bear  out  againft  all  attacks  that  may  be  made  upon 
it,  and  this  is,  that  all  our  ideas  of  things  arc 
merely  relative. 

III.  The  Spiritualifts,  who  agree  with  the  laft- 
meniioned  feft,  in  believing  that  the  true  nature 
of  things  is  known  to  the  intellect  only,  differ  from 
them  as  to  what  they  ihould  underftand  by  the 
fenfitive  faculty.  And  it  is  in  this  particular,  that 
they  cannot  agree  even  among  themfelves, 

Thofe  who  follow  Leibnitz,  the  greateft  of  all 
Spiritualifts,  naturally  affume  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  their  fyftem,  that  the  world  is 
a  compound  of  fimple  fubftances,  that  our  opinion 
of  things  being  extended  and  figured,  is  the  re- 
fult  of  confufed  ideas,  and  that  the  fenfitive  fa- 
cult}^,  which  furnifhes  thefe  ideas,  fo  far  from 
being  the  true  fource  of  real  knowledge,  is  rather  a 
hindrance  to  the  intellect,  which  alone  has  the 
power  to  contemplate  things  as  they  are,  and  to 
procure  fubftantial  knowledge  of  the  world. 

As 
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As  to  the  place  where  this  faculty  refides,  the 
diflentions  among  thefe  Philofophers  are  ftill 
greater. 

Some  of  them  think,  that  it  miift  have  its  feat 
in  the  body,  or  the  organization  of  the  body^  and 
confider  it  as  a  faculty  adapted  to  receive  impref- 
fions,  and  to  communicate  them  to  the  incorporeal 
foul,  which  as  fuch  cannot  be  properly  faid  to 
admit  of  impreflions,  and^  therefore^  of  having  in 
itfelf  a  fenfitive  faculty. 

Others  affert,  that  it  muft  be  in  the  foul,  in  order 
to  receive  impreflions  made  on  the  organization. 
Thefe,  indeed,  allow  it  to  be  a  property  of  the  foul 
itfelf,  but  they  confider  it  as  a  mere  accidental 
property,  which  vanifhes  away  as  foon  as  the  union 
between  the  body  and  foul  is  refolved. 

And  ftill  others  are  of  opinion,  that  it  muft  be 
at  once  in  the  Ibul  and  body.  Thefe  men  take  it 
for  a  faculty  of  being  afFedted  by  external  things, 
through  the  medium  of  organization ;  and  the  or- 
ganization, they  think,  inftead  of  enlarging  the 
views  of  the  mind,  rather  tends  to  confine  them 
within  the  circle  of  fenfible  objefts, 

G  IV,  The 
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IV.  The  Eclecticks  who  faw,  that  the  abfurd 
opinions  of  the  Alexandrine  and  other  fchools 
could  not  be  reformed,  unlefs  implicit  belief  were 
difcarded  and  free  enquiry  fet  on  foot,  have,  in 
order  to  carr}^  on  the  work  of  truth  with  better 
luccefs,  firmly  refolved  not  to  pay  implicit  defer- 
ence to  any  philofophic  feft  or  leader,  and  to  con- 
ftrudl  fyftems  of  opinions  which  fhall  be  properly 
and  peculiarly  their  own  ;  but  as  to  the  fubjedl  of 
our  prefent  enquir}%  however  they  may  difallow 
the  authority  of  great  names,  yet  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  either  affume  a  fenfitive  faculty  in  man  or 
not.  In  the  laft  cafe  they  will  be  Idealifts,  al- 
though they  proteft  againft  this  fed  ;  and  in  the 
firft,  they  muft  either  confider  the  fenfitive  faculty 
as  the  only  fource  of  genuine  knowledge,  and  con- 
firm Materialifm,  or  grant,  that  befides  this  fa- 
culty, the  powers  of  reafon  and  intelledt  contain 
other  fources  of  genuine  and  different  knowledge. 
In  this  cafe,  they  muft  be  Spiritualifts,  and  place 
the  fenfitive  faculty  eicher  in  the  organizations 
alone,  or  in  the  foul  alone,  or  in  both  together, 
and  thus  give  additional  currency  to  the  contro- 
verted 
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verted  opinions  of  thofe  very  fedls  which  they  pre- 
tend to  reform. 

V.  The  Sceptics,  efpecially  thofe  of  them  who 
proceed  upon  principles,  perceiving  fo  many  irre- 
gular and  difcordant  opinions  defended  concerning 
the  fenfitive  faculty,  thus  accoft  the  defenders  : 

You  are  conftrufting  fyftems  of  opinion.  Are 
you  then  agreed  wherein  truth  may  confift  ?  Have 
you  already  difcovered  a  criterion  by  which  you 
may  judge  whether  or  not  your  ideas  of  things 
agree  with  the  things  which  they  reprefent.  No, 
you  have  not.  And  what  is  more,  you  never  will 
difcover  fuch  a  criterion  ;  for  your  ideas  of  things 
are  not  the  things  themfelves,  but  merely  copies 
of  them.  Can  you,  then,  lay  afide  thefe  ideas  for 
a  few  moments  and  compare  the  copy  with  the  ori- 
ginal ?  No,  you  cannot.  For  whatever  you  view, 
you  muft  neceffarily  view  it  through  the  medium 
of  your  ideas.  All  comparifon  therefore  is  impof- 
fible.  A  criterion  of  truth  is  impoflible,  and  all 
your  controverfies,  together  with  all  your  opinions 
concerning  the  fenfitive  faculty  and  other  uncertain 
points,  will  never  convince  us,  nor  interrupt  by 
,  G  2  vain 
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vain  diflencions,  the  fuperior  tranquillity  of  our 
minds.* 

From  this  comparative  view  of  the  various  opi^ 
nions  hitherto  mainuined  concerning  the  fecukies 
of  fenfe,  underilanding,  and  reafon,  it  will,  I 
hope,  clearly  app^ ;  firfx,  that  Philofophers  have 
not  yet  fucceeded  in  determining  accurately  and  in 
an  univerfally  evident  manner,  what  we  are  to  un- 
derftand  by  the  faculty  of  fcnfe,  and  that  it  is  ftiil 
uncertain  whether  or  not  this  faculty  can  furnifh 
fuch  materials  as  can  admit  of  being  modified  into 
ideas  of  immaterial  exiftences,  different  from  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind.  Secondly,  that 
want  of  fuccefs  in  this  attempt  is  the  grand  caufe 
why  we  have  received  to  this  day,  but  very  imper- 
fecl  accounts  of  tlic  intellect,  and  that  it  is  ex- 

*  It  might  he  objected,  that  the  five  philofophical  parties 
above  adduced,  diftinguilh  thcmfrives  bjr  a  ftiii  greater  variety 
cf  different  opimonj  than  I  have  mentioned-  But  who  is  able 
to  determine  all  the  deviations  of  fentiment  amidft  fo  much 
confufion  ?  It  may  be  further  added,  that  Materialifm,  Ideal- 
ism, Spirituaiifm,  and  Scepticifm,  are  merely  Ideals,  which 
can  only  be  approached,  but  never  reached.  But  even  a  mere 
inclination  to  the  opinions  of  thefe  fects,  as  it  is  more  imper- 
ceptible, appears  the  more  plaufible,  and  is,  on  that  account, 
the  more  dangerous,  fince  the  confu(jon  not  only  remains  the 
fame,  but  alio  receives  a  greater  appearance  of  truth. 

tremcly 
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tremely  doubtful  whether  or  not  this  faculty  can 
form  any  folid  judgments  concerning  immaterial 
exiftences,    Thirdly,  that  tlic  incorre(5l  and  am- 
biguous defcriptions  of  fenfe  and  intelled  have 
produced  as  incorreft  and  ambiguous  defcriptlons 
of  reafon,  and  that  therefore  we  have  no  certain 
authority  for  afligning  to  this  faculty,  a  power  of 
penetrating  into  the  invifible  regions  of  immaterial 
objefts.    And  laftly,  that  as  it  is  to  fenfe,  intel- 
left,  and  reafon,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  our 
knowledge,  and  as  thefe  fiiculties  are  not  yet 
completely  underftood,  we  nc^d  not  therefore 
wonder  that  the  limits  of  what  can  be  k:nown  by 
man  are  ftill  unfettled,  and  of  coqrfe  either  boldly 
tranfgreffed,  or  too  fearfully  fliunned,  and  this 
in  matters  which  not  only  can  but  ought  to  be 
known. 

To  this  hiftorical  fketch  of  philofophic  opinions 
it  may  be  obje<fled-r-that  it  is  unfupported  by  au- 
thority ;  but  this  Treaiife  being  addreffed  to  the 
learned,  the  caufe  of  tryth  will,  I  hope,  lofe  no^ 
thing  by  this  deficiency,  which  m^y  be  eafily  re- 
medied as  foon  as  it  fliall  be  thought  neceflary, 
My  principal  aim  is  brevity^  and  a  rigorous  accu- 
racy 
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racy  in  quoting  names  and  paffages  would  have 
very  conhderably  encreafed  the  fize  of  this  work. — 
Some  may  think  that  the  diffentions  of  philofo- 
phers  are  not  fo  great  as  I  have  defcribed  them. 
Suppofe  them  not  fo  great ;  What  is  the  reafon  of 
this  ?  Has  any  one  of  thofe  parties  gained  a  com- 
plete vidory  over  the  others  ?  Is  evidence  become 
flronger  or  convidlion  more  unfhaken  ?  No.  The 
reafon  of  it  is,  the  prevailing  indifference  towards 
the  fcience  of  Metaphyfics ;  a  certain  fear  of  lofing 
quickly  thofe  conquefts  which  it  requires  much 
labour  and  toil  to  make  in  this  field,  and  a  general 
defire  of  excelling  rather  in  matters  of  Natural 
Philofophy,  where  a  more  certain  reputation  may 
be  gained  with  more  eafe  and  at  much  lefs  ex- 
pence. — It  is  thought  by  fome,  that  Materialifm, 
Spiritualifm,  Idealifm,  and  Scepticifm  muft  die 
away  of  themfelves,  now  that  we  have  formed 
the  happy  refolution  of  bringing  every  thing  to 
the  teft  of  experiment,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
beft  thing  we  can  do  is  to  leave  them  to  them- 
felves and  their  fate,  without  meddling  any  fur- 
ther in  thefe  controverfies.  But  I  have  clearly 
fhown  already,  when  defcribing  the  principles  of 

the 
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the  Ecledicks,  that  whoever  would  phllofophife  on 
the  human  mind,  mud  neceflariiy  fall  into  the 
hands  of  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  feds,  and 
when  he  comes  to  fee,  that  the  very  contrary  is  af- 
ferted  by  an  oppofite  party,  to  thofe  truths  of 
which  he  is  perfuaded,  it  would  be  va*y  unphilo- 
fophical  not  to  examine  who  is  wrong  and  who 
right;  or  to  fuppofe,  that  the  opinion  of  his  oppo- 
nent will  die  away  of  itfelf,  merely  becaufe  he 
leaves  him  to  himfelf  and  to  his  fate.  The  excufe 
that  two  men  cannot  always  be  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion, is  very  fuperficial  when  applied  to  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  a  fcience,  fuch  as  fenfe,  under- 
(landing,  and  reafon.  Two  oppofite  opinions  re- 
garding any  of  thefe  three  points,  if  they  admit  of 
any  plaufible  defence,  give  a  dired  evidence  of 
the  weak  (late  in  which  the  philofophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ftill  lies,  and  loudly  call  upon  every 
friend  of  truth  and  fcience  ferioufly  to  inveftigate 
the  caufe  of  that  never  ceafing  repugnance  in  fen- 
timent,  which  muft  neceflariiy  refide  in  the  very 
yitals  of  the  fcience,  or  in  the  moft  hidden  texture 
of  human  thoughts. 


To 
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To  judge  the  better  of  what  I  am  ftill  to  treat,  t 
muft  beg  the  reader  to  recolleft,  that  I  have  intro- 
duced thofe  philofophic  opinions,  merely  with  a 
view  to  point  out  feme  of  the  occafions  which  have 
contributed  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  Kantean 
principles.  Profeflbr  Kant  wanted  to  afcertain, 
among  other  things,  the  bounds  of  human  know- 
ledge, particularly  with  regard  to  the  exiftencics 
of  immaterial  objefts  or  in  other  words,  to  find 
out  a  general  criterion  of  what  is  knowable.  He 
obferved,  as  already  mentioned,  that  this  criterion 
muft  be  looked  for  within  and  not  without  man, 
and  that,  therefore,  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  reafoning,  judging,  and  fenfitive  faculties 
muft  be  attempted.  He  undertook  this  enquiry, 
but  firft  confulted  the  opinions  of  other  philofo- 
phers  concerning  the  precife  nature  of  thofe  men- 
tal faculties.  Wherein  thefe  opinions  confifted, 
and  in  what  light  Kant  has  confidered  them,  I 
have  already  explained.  It  remains,  therefore, 
that  agreeably  to  the  plan  I  have  laid  down,  I 
fhould  now  acquaint  the  reader  with  thofe  farther 
meafures  which  Profeffor  Kant  thought  the  moft 
proper  to  adopt  in  order  to  anfwer  the  queftion, 

which 
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which  I  have  noticed  above,  namely,     What  is 

knowable  ?" 

Profcflbr  Kant  above  all,  confidered  maturely, 
how  an  anfwer  to  this  impprtant  quedion  mull  be 
qualified,  if  it  fhall  be  of  any  ufe  to  the  world. 
He  faw,  that  it  muft  either  be  fo  framed  in  point 
of  thought  and  expreffion  as  to  be  univerfally  un- 
derftood  and  acknowledged  as  true,   by  every 
thinking  man  who  is  no  ftranger  to  the  idiom  oi 
the  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  or  it  will  en- 
creafe  tlie  number  of  difappointments  in  metaphy- 
flcal  purfuits,  over  which  the  Sceptic  triumphs,  as 
an  ocular  confirmation  of  his  dodrines.    In  ihort, 
the  anfwer  muft  be  univerfally  evident.    The  en- 
deavours at  univerfal  evidence  in  principle,  amidfl 
fo  much  contrariety  of  opinion,  have,  indeed,  been 
ranked  among  the  vain  attempts  fometimes  made 
to  unite  the  various  religious  Creeds  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  churches  under  one  head.    But  thofe  men 
who  entertain  fo  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the 
pofTibility  of  univerfal  evidence  in  principle,  ought 
to  confine  this  opinion  to  the  lower  claffes  of  a 
nation,  where  the  gradations  of  knowledge  and 
ignorance  may  render  a  difcordance  of  thought 

H  and 
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and  principle  unavoidable,  although  it  muft  be 
granted,  that  even  in  thefe  darker  regions,  certain 
truths  regarding  what  is  right  and  wrong,  &c.  are 
univerfally  acknowledged  and  refpeded.    If  thofe 
men  apply  the  fame  opinion  to  the  cafe  of  fpecula- 
tive  philofophy,  or  the  preceding  queftion  under 
confideration,  and  think  that  univerfal  evidence  is 
equally  impofEble  in  both,  they  may  be  inftanced 
as  the  beft  refutation  of  their  own  opinion.  For, 
by  thus  freely  declaring  their  opinion  on  a  fpecu- 
lative  point,  which  the  poflibility  of  univerfal  evi- 
dence certainly  is,  they  clearly  fliow  that  they  muft 
be  in  pofleflion  of  fome  arguments  in  favour  of 
that  opinion.    Now,  if  thefe  arguments  are  folid 
and  completely  true,  they  have,  by  their  own  ex- 
ample, demonftrated  the  pofhbility  of  univerfal 
evidence  in  fpeculative  philofophy ;   if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  contain  not  the  full  truths,  they 
will  be  of  little  ufe  in  demonftrating  the  contrary. 
And,  indeed,  can  any  man  fpeak,  or  write,  or  con- 
ftru6t  a  fyftem  of  opinions,  or  corred  the  opinions 
of  other  men,  without  at  leajl  imaginings  that  the 
premifes  from  which  he  deduces  his  reafonings  are 
univerfally  granted.    Ifhe  does  not  imagine  this, 

he 
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he  cannot  hope  to  be  underftood,  much  lefs  to 
give  or  receive  convidlion.  Befides,  there  is  a  faft 
which  moft  unequivocally  proves,  that  fpeculative 
philofophy  is  fufceptible  of  univerfal  evidence. 
Is  not  Logic  a  fpeculative  fcience  ?  Is  it  not  com- 
plete in  its  parts,  and  has  not  each  of  its  eflential 
parts,  for  many  centuries  paft,  been  completely  un- 
derflood  and,  univerfally  acknowledged  as  true  ? 
Why  then,  (hould  Mel aphy lies,  or  that  fcience  which 
treats  of  exigencies  inacceffible  to  the  fenfes,  and 
which  has  its  place  in  Speculative  Philofophy  im- 
mediately after  Logic,  be  incapable  of  equal  evi- 
dence ?  Why  may  it  not  afford  mankind  a  precife 
and  clear  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  invifible  world,  at  leaft  of  the  true 
bounds  of  our  ignorance.  The  queftion,  there- 
fore, "  What  is  knowable  is  certainly  capable  of 
an  univerfally  evident  anfwer  :  and  Profeifor  Kant 
very  juftly  demands  that  it  fhould  be  fo. 

But  how  is  this  pofTibility  to  be  realifed  ? — The 
firft  ftep  which  ProfefTor  Kant  took  to  realife  it, 
was,  that  of  endeavouring  to  fecure  himfelf  from 
mixing  in  his  arguments — the  principles  of  Mate- 
rialifm,  Spiritualifm,  Idealifm,  and  Scepticifm, 
Ha  ^  becaufe 
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becaufe  fuch  a  mixture  can  never  produce  univer- 
fal  evidence.  The  fecond  ftep  which  he  took  was 
this ;  "  he  endeavoured  to  get,  if  poflible,  at  that 
point  of  delufion  which  has  prevented  thefe  parties 
from  an  union  in  principle."  And  this  point  of 
delufion  he  difcovered  to  lie  in  their  refpectivc 
methods  of  philofophifing. 

In  order  to  determine  the  nature  and  ftrength 
of  the  powers  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  Senfe, 
and  Knowledge. 

I.  The  Materialifts  have  examined  very  mi- 
nutely the  knowledge  which  they  have  of  external 
objects,  and  of  the  organization  of  man.  To  this 
they  have  joined  an  enquiry  into  memory  and  the 
aflbciations  of  the  imagination,  and  from  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired  of  thefe  objecls, 
they  derived  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  various 
mental  faculties. 

II.  The  Idealifts  finding  that  the  fenfes  are  liable 
to  deceive,  had  nothing  real  left  as  objefts  of  en- 
quirvy  but  the  ideas  in  their  minds ;  they  derived 
therefore  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties from  their  knowledge  of  the  world  of  ideas. 
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III.  The  Spirltuallfts,  being  perfuaded  that  they 
not  only  have  knowledge  of  material,  but  alfo  of 
immaterial  objeflis,  derived  from  this  knowledge 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  mental  faculties, 

IV.  The  Sceptics,  from  the  inconfiftency  and 
fallacy  which  they  had  obferved  in  human  defcrip- 
tions  of  things,  formed  fuch  notions  of  the  mental 
faculties,  as  diftinguifli  the  fed  to  which  they 
belong. 

Profeffor  Kant  obferved,  that  in  explaining  the 
Power  of  Knowledge,  which  comprehends  Reafon, 
Underftanding,  and  Senfe,  it  would  be  erroneous 
to  derive  it  from  our  pretended  knowledge  of  the 
nerves,  the  brain,  the  vifible  and  invifible  worlds, 
and  that  we  ought  firft  of  all  to  enquire  into  the 
true  nature  and  conftitution  of  this  power,  before 
we  can  poflibly  afcertain  what  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  that  knowledge  is,  which  we  are  able  to 
acquire  of  the  nerves,  the  brain,  the  vifible  and 
invifible  worlds.  Thofe  four  fefts,  as  already  men- 
tioned, did  not  enquire  firft  into  the  nature  and 
conftitution  of  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  in  order 
to  determine  thereby  the  nature  and  extent  of  that 
knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  of  the  objeds 

in 
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in  the  world.  They  did  juft  the  contrary.  They 
firft  formed  arbitrary  notions  of  the  efTential  pro-, 
pertics  of  the  things  around  them,  and  from  thefc 
notions  they  derived  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Power  of  Knowledge.  The  Materialifts  having 
difcovered,  that  an  eliential  property  of  the  things 
we  know  is  extenfion,  converted  the  Power  of 
Knowledge^  into  a  mechanical  faculty  of  organi- 
zation, and  confined  it  to  the  field  of  extended 
beings.  The  Ideallfts,  obferving  that  extenfion 
can  be  no  effential  property  of  real  objedls,  denied 
the  exlftence  of  the  external  world,  and  made  the 
Power  of  Knowledge  confift  in  reafon,  or  the  in- 
telledl,  which  faculty,  they  think,  can  alone  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  true  nature  of  objeds.  It  is  on 
the  fame  principle,  that  the  Spiritualifts,  from  their 
pretended  knowledge  of  fpirits  and  immaterial  ob- 
jccls,  whofe  effential  property  they  have  difco- 
vered  to  be  fimplicity,  affert  a  power  of  knowing 
fpirits  and  immaterial  objedts,  as  well  as  material, 
and  make  this  power  to  be  a  compound  of  the  fa- 
culties of  fenfe,  underftanding,  and  reafon.  The 
Sceptics  pretending  to  know  nothing  certainly  of 
the  true  and  effential  properties  of  things,  do  not 

agree 
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agree  concerning  what  they  (hall  make  of  the 
Power  of  Knowledge.   Thefe  four  fefts  confounded 
two  queftions,  which  are  effentially  different  from 
one  another,  namely,  the  queftion,  Wherein 
confifts  the  Power  of  Knowledge?**  with  the  quef- 
tion,    Wherein  confifts  the  effence  of  the  things 
which  we  know       Inftead  of  anfwering  the  firft, 
they  endeavoured  to  anfwer  the  laft.    They  thought 
the  beft  way  to  determine  the  power  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  was  to  penetrate  as  deeply  as 
polTible  into  the  effence  or  nature  of  things,  and 
to  fee  how  far  we  could  proceed  in  our  knowledge 
of  them.    But  this  was  the  moft  perverted  method 
they  could  have  poffibly  chofen.    For  we  muft 
evidently  endeavour,  firft,  to  get  completely  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  conditions  in  man,  which 
render  knowledge  poffible,  or  make  the  conftitution 
of  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  before  we  can  even 
think  of  determining  what,  and  how  much  this 
power  can  know  of  the  effential  properties  or  effence 
of  things.    But  thofe  conditions  which  make  know- 
ledge poffible,  muft  lie  in  the  knowing  faculty,  and 
not  in  the  things  known.    It  is,  therefore,  perfeftly 
and  completely  vain,  to  inftitute  deep  enquiries 

into 
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into  the  objefls  of  the  vifible  and  invlfible  world, 
into  the  nerves,  fibres,  and  vibrations,  in  order  to 
learn  what  the  Power  of  Knowledge  is.  All  thefe 
things  are  merely  objedls  of  knowledge  ^  they  can- 
not even  afford  fo  much  information,  as  to  tell  us 
wherein  knowledge  confifts,  much  lefs  wherein  the 
Power  of  Knowledge  may  confift. 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  topic  for  a  confiderablc 
time,  becaufe  I  thought  it  of  the  laft  importance 
to  Philofophy,  and  becaufe  I  find,  that  even  our 
greateft  philofophers,   for  whom  I  profefs  the 
higheft  regard,  and  whofe  names  I  ihall  mention, 
as  foon  as  a  more  favourable  opportunity  occurs, 
have  adopted  the  fame  erroneous  methods  of  philo- 
fophifing.    They  indeed  analyze  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind  with  great  ikill  and  ingenuity,  and 
delerve,  on  this  account,  to  be  diligently  ftudied  ; 
but  it  is  a  misfortune,  that  thefe  great  men  could 
not  give  any  defcription  of  thofe  powers,  without 
deriving  it,  at  lead  in  part,  from  their  fuppofed 
knowledge  of  material  or  immaterial  objedls. 

Profeffor  Kant  fliews,  that,  in  defcribing  or  ex- 
amining the  powers  of  Reafoii,  Underftanding,  and 
Senfe,  or  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  we  have  nothing 

at 
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at  all  to  do  with  a  fimple  fpirit,  or  the  foul,  and 
with  compound  fubftances,  or  the  external  things. 
We  have  only  to  coniider  certain  faculties,  by 
which  we  know,  reafon,  and  judge  of  thefe  things. 
Thefe  faculties  are  objeds  of  confcioufnefs,  and 
muft  be  confidered  feparately  and  independently 
of  the  qualities  of  thofe  things  which  are  known 
by  means  of  them.  If  thefe  faculties  are  com- 
pletely examined,  and  accurately  underftood,  then 
and  only  then  fhall  we  be  able  to  judge,  whether 
fuch  faculties  can  belong  merely  to  the  organization, 
or  to  a  fimple  fpirit. 

When  any  work  on  the  powers  of  the  mind, 
therefore,  contains  affertions  of  the  following  de- 
fcription — If  we  ,  conceive  the  mind  immaterial, 
of  which,  I  think,  we  have  very  ftrong  proofs,  we 
lhall  find  it  difficult  to  affix  a  meaning  to  impref- 
fions  made  upon  it ;  or,  Thought  is  a  property  of 
the  nervous  fyftem — we  may  reckon  upon  it,  that 
fuch  a  work,  however  acute  and  juft  the  deduc- 
tions be  which  it  contains,  is  yet  built  upon  a 
foundation,  which,  involving  an  effential  fault, 
muft  make  the  whole  fuperftrudure  totter,  and  for 
ever  exclude  it  from  univerfal  approbation. 
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Is  it  then  poflible  to  explain  the  Power  of  Know- 
ledge in  general,  without  having  recourfe  to  an 
accurate  and  extenfive  knowledge  of  things  ?  Can 
we  get  well  acquainted  with  any  power,  without 
examining  very  accurately,  and  very  minutely, 
thofe  efFeds  which  it  produces  ? 

Profeflbr  Kant  by  no  means  denies,  that  we 
know  powers  only  by  means  of  their  effefts ;  he  is 
far  from  aflerting,  that  our  examination  of  thefe 
effeds  (liould  not  be  accurate  and  minute  ;  but  he 
is  totally  againft  all  accurate  and  minute  examina- 
tion of  any  fmgle  immaterid,  as  well  as  material 
objefl:,  as  far  as  it  refpeds  our  prefent  purpofe. 
An  individual  and  minute  knowledge  of  one  or 
more  individual  bodies  or  fpirits,  is  perfedly  ufelefs 
towards  afcertaining  the  Power  of  Knowledge  in 
general.  To  find  out  the  true  nature  of  this  power, 
we  muft  abftrad  from  all  particular  knowledge  of 
particular  objeds,  and  examine  the  properties  of 
knowledge  in  general,  or  the  common  nature  of  all 
our  knowledge. 

But,  fay  you,  it  feems  impollible  to  examine 
the  common  nature  of  knowledge,  without  having 
recourfe  to  particular  knowledge   of  particular 

things. 
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things.  It  really  does  feem  fo.  Bat  it  is  in  faft 
otherwife ;  and  I  may  boldly  affert,  that  we  have 
here  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  maxim,  That 
every  thing  is  eafy  in  theory  but  difficult  in  prac- 
tice for  here  really  fomething  appears  very  dif- 
ficult, nay,  almofl:  impoffible,  in  theory,  which  yet 
is  very  eafy  in  pradice,  as  is  (hewn  in  the  Ex- 
tradl  of  Kant*s  Principles,  which  will  prefently 
follow. 

Suppofing,  therefore,  that  it  is  poffible  to  ex- 
amine the  common  nature  of  knowledge,  without 
calling  to  our  affiftance  minute  details  of  particu- 
lar knowledge,  regarding  a  great  variety  of  parti- 
cular obj  efts  ;  it  will,  I  hope,  be  clear, -at  leaft, 
that  we  ought,  at  all  events,  to  begin  with  confi- 
dering  this  common  nature  of  knowledge,  if  ever 
we  would  get  rightly  acquainted  with  the  fpecific 
difference  of  particular  knowledge,  and  the  power 
of  knowledge  in  general.  And  this  I  affirm  upon 
the  principle,  that  to  know  the  effcntial  properties 
of  any  power,  and  thofe  we  fhould  always  examine 
firft  of  a  power,  we  muft  find  out  the  common  na- 
ture of  its  effefts. 
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How  then  can  we  difcover  the  common  proper- 
ties of  all  human  knowledge,  and  exhibit  them  in  a 
manner  univerfally  intelligible  and  evident  ?  Upon  a 
complete  and  accurate  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  as  I 
have  juft  fliewn,  immediately  depends  all  the  pofli- 
bility  of  giving  an  univerfally  intelligible  andfatis- 
faclory  explanation  of  what  conftitutes  the  true  and 
comprehenfible  nature  of  the  Power  of  Knowledge, 
or  the  faculties  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and  Senfe. 
For  if  the  moft  common  properties  of  all  our 
knowledge  be  not  afcertained,  the  moft  common 
exertions,  or  the  moft  effential  nature  of  their 
caufe,  which  is  the  Power  of  Knowledge,  cannot  be 
clearly  and  completely  underftood^  and  if  the 
Power  of  Knowledge  remain  in  part  a  fecret,  the 
nouons  we  have  of  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and 
Senfe,  the  component  parts  of  that  power,  cannot 
be  accurate  and  complete,  byt  muft,  of  courfe,  re- 
main deficient  and  partial. 

I  ftiall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  exhibit  that  me- 
thod of  enquiry  which  Profeflbr  Kant  has  ufed 
in  his  attempts  to  difcover,  the  common  properties 
of  hum.an  knowledge.  I  doubt  not  but  the  reader 
will  find  his  mode  of  philofophifing  on  this  impor- 
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tant  fubjefl:  highly  interefting,  and  worthy  of 
attention,  efpecially  as  his  principal  aim  is  univerfal 
evidence,  and  as  he  is,  of  courfe,  obliged  to  keep 
his  arguments  and  views  of  things  equally  diftant 
from  thofe  of  the  four  diffenting  parties  in  the  phi^ 
lofophic  world. 

But  as  I  perceive  that  I  cannot  well  avoid  enter- 
ing into  fome  detail  of  his  fundamental  principles 
of  theoretical  philofophy,  in  order  to  particularife 
his  method  of  enquiring  into  the  common  charac- 
terifticsof  human  knowledge,  I  mufl  beg  the  rea- 
der to  remark,  firft,  that  among  the  Kantean  Prin- 
ciples which  I  am  going  to  adduce,  fome  more 
will  occur  than  feem  neceflary  to  this  end ;  but 
having  promifed  in  this  Treatife  to  give  a  general 
introduction  to  Kant's  Philofophy,  and  not  merely 
to  his  fpeculations  on  human  knowledge ;  and 
finding  it  neceffary,  for  the  fake  of  order  and  per- 
fpicuity,  to  put  his  theoretical  principles  one  near 
another  as  clofely  as  poflible,  I  thought  it  not  im- 
proper to  give  a  complete  viev/  of  all  his  Ipecula- 
tive  principles,  that  is,  as  far  as  is  neceflary  to 
thofe  references  which  are  eflential  in  order  to 
illuftrate  the  refults  of  his  philofophy  concerning 
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Morals  and  Religion,  as  well  as  his  manner  of  in- 
veftigating  fpeculative  objedls.  I  muft  remark, 
that  the  principles  which  I  (hall  adduce  are  alto- 
gether founded  upon  the  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon^ 
fome  of  them  being  tranflated,  and  others  derived 
from  it,  as  neceflary  confequences,  fo  as  to  form  a 
complete  introductory  view  of  this  important  work, 
upon  which  all  the  other  Kantean  writings  arc 
grounded.  I  muft  further  remark,  that  this  view  of 
the  Kantean  principles  is  not  at  all  intended  to  con- 
vince the  reader  of  their  truth ;  for  this  would  re- 
quire a  feparate  work  *.  I  have  completely  done 
my  duty  in  enumerating  them  fo  as  to  render  it 
vifible  by  which  way  they  have  been  difcovered, 
and  how  they  can  lead  to  thofe  refults  which  I 
(hall  explain  in  the  fequel  of  this  work. 

I  fliall,  accordingly,  delineate  the  method  of 
inveftigating  the  common  properties  of  human 
knowledge,  as  well  as  thofe  objedts  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  fuch  an  inveftigation,  in  the  following 
pofitions  which  I  have  marked  out  with  numbers 
in  order  to  make  occafional  references. 

*  I  have  almoft  completed  a  work  of  the  above  defcription, 
and  ftiall-annou^ice  it  more  particularly  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
pages. 
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SOME  REMARKS 

ON 

PROFESSOR  KANT'S 
PRINCIPLES 

OF 

THEORETICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


The  Principles  of  Profeflbr  Kant,  which  J  have 
juft  laid  before  the  reader,  are  fully  demon ftrated 
in  the  Criticifm  of  Pure  Reafon.  They  do  not, 
however,  make  one  half  of  thofe  important  Prin- 
ciples which  that  work  attempts  to  eftablifli,  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  acuteft  German 
Philofophers  and  Mathematicians,  it  has  aftually 
eftablifned  with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  I  have 
feleded  the  above  principles,  becaufe  they  will 
enable  me  clearly  to  fhew  what  influence  the 
Kantean  Phjlofophy  will  have  on  fome  of  thofe 
fciences  which  have  a  dired;  reference  to  the  mod 
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facred  interefts  of  mankind,  and  which  arc  the 
Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Morals,  and  Re- 
ligion confidered  within  the  bounds  of  Reafon. 
The  reft:  of  Kant's  Theoretical  Principles,  con- 
tained in  the  above  work,  are  equally  important 
in  another  refped,  becaufe  they  precifely  deter- 
mine the  number  and  extent  of  thofe  of  our  fun- 
damental doftrines  of  mechanical  and  experimental 
fcience,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mind  alone, 
but  which  are  ftill  generally  and  very  erroneoufly 
derived  from  experience.  But  thefe  principles, 
for  the  fake  of  brevity,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
omit  in  this  introdudion. 

ANSWER 

To  fome  of  the  Objedlions  which  may  naturally 
arife  from  the  defencelefs  ftate  in  which  the 
above  Principles  of  Kant  are  placed. 
The  above  extracT:  will  perhaps  be  charged  with 
great  obfcurity.   I  confefs  it  is  obfcure  ;  but  the 
ground  of  this  lies  in  the  want  of  demonftration.  To 
underftand  clearly  the  meaning  of  hidden  truths, 
it  is  not  fufficient  for  us  to  have  them  ftated,  we 
muft  alfo  diflinftly  fee  the  arguments  upon  whith 
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they  are  founded.  But  the  arguments  upon  which 
Kant*s  Principles,  above  adduced,  are  founded 
cannot  have  a  place  in  a  mere  introdudion ;  it  is, 
therefore,  no  wonder  that  fome  obfcurity  does 
hang  over  them  in  this  extradl,  although  I  have 
endeavoured  to  be  very  explicit.  However,  the 
obfcurity  is  not  fo  great  as  to  preclude  all  light. 
I  am  confident,  that  fome  rays  of  truth  will  occa- 
lionally  ftrike  the  reader,  and  convince  him  that 
Kant's  Philofophy  deferves,  at  leaft,  to  be 
ftudied  and  examined;  which  is  what  this  Trea- 
tife  principally  aims  at.  I  have  ftridlly  adhered 
to  Kant's  language,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
reader  gradually  to  the  found  of  fome  of  the 
terms  which  he  ufes,  and  which  may  appear  fomc- 
what  unfafliionable.  But  this  circumftance  will 
perhaps  occafion  conliderable  cenfure.  I  muft, 
therefore,  remark,  that  as  Kant  has  drawn  to  light 
whole  fpecies  of  new  phenomena  in  the  mind,  he 
had  only  two  ways  to  exprefs  them,  either  that  of 
inventing  words,  or  that  of  ufmg  our  ftore  oi 
philofophic  terms  as  well  as  he  could.  He  chofc 
the  latter,  and  borrowed  his  language  from  Ari- 
ftotle  and  Plato,  wherever  neceflity  required  it, 

and 
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and  this  particularly,  becaufe  thofe  great  men  had 
fallen  upon  fimilar  ideas,  and  invented  terms  to 
convey  them,  not  unknown  to  the  icholar.  Some 
of  our  modern  philofophers  have  indeed  difcarded 
thofe  terms  of  Ariftotle  and  Plato  as  fcholaftic 
trafh.  But  had  they  perceived  to  what  difcoveries 
the  imperfecl  ideas  that  were  in  the  terms  of  thefe 
great  men  would  lead  if  properly  inveftigated,  they 
would  not  have  done  fo.  In  fhort,  the  few  un- 
fadiionable  words  which  Kant  is  obliged  to  ufe  for 
conveying  his  thoughts  precifely  and  clearly,  are 
the  moft  proper  which  he  could  find,  and,  I  con- 
fefs,  I  know  of  no  better.  However,  if  any  of 
the  learned  can  propofe  an  improvement  in  this 
refped,  let  him  not  conceal  it ;  for  to  improve  the 
language  of  philofophers,  is  certainly  doing  great 
fervice  to  philofophy.  The  moft  eflential  objec- 
tion that  will  be  made  to  the  above  extrad  is,  that 
Kant's  Syftem  leads  into  Sceptic ifm,  becaufe  it 
maintains  that  the  figures  in  which  we  fee  the  ex- 
ternal objecls  cloathed,  are  not  inherent  in  thofe 
objects,  but  only  in  our  ideas  of  thefe  objeds,  and 
that  confequently  fpace  is  fomething  within,  and 
not  without,  the  mind.    Scepticifm  is  imputable 

to 
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to  that  fyflem  only,  which  aims  diredly  or  indi- 
redlly  at  the  foundation  of  our  real  and  fubftantial 
knowledge.   Whatever  other  meanings  the  term 
Scepticifm  may  have,  it  is  chiefly  in  this,  that 
it  can  throw  cenfure  on  the  JCantean  dodlrinc 
regarding  fpace.    Without  proving  the  truth  of 
this  dodrine,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  fliow  that  it  has 
no  tendency  to  encourage  Scepticifm,  as  defcribed  : 
for,  firft,  fuppofe  the  figures  of  external  things  lie 
only  in  our  ideas  of  them,  does  it  then  follow  that 
our  knowledge  of  external  things  is,  therefore, 
uncertain  and  doubtful  ?  Will  not  the  fame  exter- 
nal exiftencies  produce  the  fame  impreflions  on 
our  organs,  and  will  not  the  farne  imprefSons  on 
our  organs  occafion  the  fame  figured  ideas  of  them, 
efpecially  as  the  fyntlaetical  fundlions  of  our  fpon- 
taneity,  hke  thofe  of  every  other  power,  are  bound 
down  to  certain  laws,  and  muft  accordingly,  on 
the  fame  occafions,  operate  in  the  fame  manner } 
And  fo  long  as  the  fame  external  things  excite  the 
fame  ideas  in  our  minds,  what  elfe  do  we  want  tp 
guide  us  through  life  ?  Can  we  fay,  that,  in  fuch 
an  order  of  things,  we  could  not  know  what  would 
hurt  our  well  being,  or  promote  our  happinefs  ? 

T  Can 
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Can  we  alledge  that  our  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  would  become  lefs  charming  and  fublime  ? 
Can  there  be  any  thing  more  fublime  than  to 
know  that  we  live  in  a  world  whofe  various  objcdls 
are  prefented  to  the  mind  under  an  immenfe  va- 
riety of  regular  pidtures  and  proportions,  and  of 
which  we  are  yet  allowed  to  know  nothing  more 
than  that  it  exifts,  and  that  we  exift  in  it?  Is  there 
in  this  awful  obfcurity,  which  every  where  fur- 
rounds  us,  nothing  fublime?  and  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  gather  the  ftrifteft  information  of  all  the 
impreflions .  which  it  is  making  upon  our  fenfes  ? 
Befides,  have  not  philofophers  already  univerfally 
granted  that  colour  and  folidity  are,  properly 
fpeaking,  not  in  the  things,  but  in  our  fenfes,  and 
that  only  the  caufes  of  colour  and  folidity,  which 
are  always  different  from  their  effeds,  lie  in  the 
things  faid  to  be  folid  and  coloured  ?  To  fay,  that 
if  there  be  no  fpace  without,  it  is  abfurd  to  travel 
or  meafure  diftances,  may  be  pleafant  ridicule 
upon  this  dodrine,  but  as  an  argument  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly fufceptible  of  the  fame  ridicule,  and,  in 
fadl,  it  is  no  argument  at  all  j  for  ridicule  proves 
nothmg.  The  myftery  which  furrounds  the  poflibi- 
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lity  of  meafuriiTg  diftances  by  our  own  paffes,  or 
other  inftrumems,  lies  within  and  not  without  the 
mind.    Suppofing  fpace  to  be  external ;  and  this 
fuppofition  will  not  at  all  clear  up  that  myftery ; 
for  to  meafure  diftances  requires  a  meafuring  fa- 
culty, which  is  no  other  than  the  fpontaneity  ;  and 
what  is  more,  the  idea  of  fpace  muft  be  called  to 
our  affiftance,  and  be  in  the  mind,  in  order  to  af- 
ford the  fynthetical  ad  of  this  faculty  fome  fub- 
ftratum  upon  which  it  may  exercife  its  meafuring- 
fundions.    Here,  then,  it  may  be  explained  how 
man  can  travel,  or,  what  is  more,  how,  in  travel- 
ling, he  can  meafure  diftance.    The  labouring 
feet  know  nothing  of  diftance,  nor  are  the  eyes 
fitted  for  fuch  knowledge;  for  even  to  fee,  there 
is  required  not  an  eye  only,  but  a  faculty  of  form- 
ing ideas.    How,  therefore,  can  the  fpontaneity 
meafure  diftance  ?    It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary, 
that  the  mind  fliould  be  fo  formed  as  not  only  to 
reprefcnt  the  changes  affcded  in  our  organs,  by 
external  powers,  in  various  pldures,  without  the 
aid  of  external  fpace,  but  alfo  to  place  thefe  pic- 
tures at  a  diftance  from  one  another.   But  yet  this 
is  really  the  cafe.    The  diftance  that  lies  between 

T  2  a  rain- 
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a  rainbow  in  the  fky,  and  the  fpeftator  on  xht 
earth  may,  like  that  of  every  other  vifible  pheno- 
menon, be  precifely  meafured ;  and  yet  every  body 
knows,  that  the  rainbow  exifts  no  where  elfe  but 
in  the  eye  of  the  fpedator.  How,  then,  comes 
the  mind  to  place  the  idea  of  a  rainbow,  which 
forms  originally  only  a  fet  of  fenfations  in  the 
eyes,  at  a  mile's  diftance  from  the  idea  it  ha$  ac- 
quired of  the  place  of  the  body  ?  Both  thefe  ideas 
are  evidently  in  the  mind,  and  to  meafure  their 
diftance,  external  fpace  is  of  no  ufe ;  for  to  this 
there  is  requifite  a  fpace  in  the  mind.  How  can 
the  fpontaneity  by  means  of  thefe  three  ideas  mea- 
fure the  diftance  of  the  two  former  ?  To  fay,  it 
can  do  this  becaufe  there  is  an  external  fpace,  is 
abfolutely  explaining  nothing.  It  is,  therefore, 
pretty  clear,  that  the  fuppofition  of  an  external 
fpace  cannot  afford  a  folid  foundation  for  ridicul- 
ing Kant'i  dodrine  as  rendering  the  travelling  or 
meafuring  of  diftances  impracticable  ;  for  that  fup- 
polition  does  not  in  the  leaft  explain  how  the 
mind  can  have  an  idea  of  travelling  or  diftance  at 
all,  much  lefs  how  it  can  conceive  a  line  between 
'things  that  are  more  than  a  full  miie  apart,  and 
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cxift  no  where  elfe  but  in  the  mind.  Befides, 
from  Kant's  dodlrine  of  fpace,  it  follows,  though 
it  had  been  denied  by  other  Philofophers,  that  our 
intuitions  muft  be  diflant  from  each  other,  becaufc 
the  form  of  each  intuition  is  fpace ;  two  intuitions, 
therefore,  muft  be  in  two  places.  It  may  be  fur- 
ther objefted,  that  if  there  be  no  external  fpace, 
there  is  alfo  no  external  world.  But  this  is  conclud- 
ing by  far  too  much  from  thefe  premifes.  If  there 
be  no  external  fpace,  it  will  follow  that  we  are  not 
authorifed  to  affign  extenfion  to  external  things, 
but  there  will  follow  no  more.  Any  one  acquainted 
with  what  fpace  is,  and  knowing  that  it  origi- 
nates in  the  ftrufture  of  the  Receptivity  and  the 
fynthetical  aft  of  the  fpontaneity  of  the  mind,  will 
unavoidably  be  confirmed  in  the  conclufion,  that 
there  muft  exift  an  external  world.  For  the  re- 
ceptivity is  a  mere  paffive  faculty,  (See  Principle 
ix.)  It  cannot,  as  fuch,  produce  the  materials  of 
which  our  fenfible  ideas  confift  ;  nor  can  the  fpon- 
taneity  do  this  for  its  adion  is  not  the  producing 
fomething  from  nothing,  it  is  merely  connefting. 
(See  Principle  x.)  Hence,  by  mere  fpontaneity 
and  receptivity  alone  wc  could  not  arrive  at  any 
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ideas  at  all ;  for  even  the  materials  of  which  ima- 
ginary  ideas  are  compofed,  cannot  be  produced 
by  either  of  thofe  faculties,  and  muft  therefore  be 
given  *.    But  whence  could  they  be  given  if  there 
was  nothing  exifting  without  us  ?  So  far,  then,  is 
this  doiftrine  of  Kant  from  leading  to  the  conclu- 
fion,  that  no  external  world  exifts,  that  it  affords 
the  flrongeft  reafons  to  conclude  the  very  reverfc. 
It  has  been  likewife  remarked,  that  Kant's  fyftcm, 
on  account  of  his  doflrines  concerning  fpace,  is 
very  fimilar  to  that  of  Berkeley ;  but  nothing  can  be 
more  different  than  the  fyftems  of  thefe  two  great 
men.  Berkeley,  indeed,  placed  fpace,  together  with 
the  properties  it  contains,  in  the  mind,  and  fo  far  he 
agrees  with  Kant ;  but  not  knowing  what  to  make 
of  fpace  in  the  mind,  he  fell  into  Idealifm,  and  has 
conftrucled  a  fyftem  of  Philofophy  di redly  oppo- 
lite  to  that  of  Kant.    It  may  be  further  objeded, 
that  Kants  Principles  in  general,  as  I  have  de- 
fcribed  them,  feem  to  convert  the  whole  proce- 
dure of  the  mindi  in  perceiving,  conceiving,  judg- 

*  Profeflbr  Kant  proves,  that  the  exiftence  of  the  external 
world  is  fufficiently  fecured  by  immediate  confcioufnefs. — How  ? 
— this  will  be  fliown  at  another  time  ;  for  it  lies  not  within  my 
plan  to  prove  any  thing,  but  only  to  explain  and  to  obviate  hafty 
objections. 
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ing,  and  reafoning,  into  a  fort  of  machinery,  where 
perceptions,  conceptions,  &c.  are  fabricated  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  too  mechanical ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  the  moft  refpedlable  body 
of  Philofophers  have  at  all  times,  and  with  a  re- 
markable unifon,  allowed  the  mind  to  connect 
thoughts,  conceptions,  judgments,  &c.  and  that 
Kant  has  made  but  one  ftep  farther  in  the  fame 
beaten  road,  and  demonftrated,  that  the  mind  not 
only  conneds  thoughts,  conceptions,  &c.  but  alfo 
the  materials  of  which  our  ideas  are  compofed. 
Befides,  ProfefTor  Kant  would  not  even  be  under- 
ftood  to  have  difcovered  how  the  mind  by  its  fyn- 
thetical  adls  can  arrive  at  any  real  perception  and 
conception  of  things  ;  for  this  would  be  impof- 
fible  ;  he  has  only  proved,  that  by  means  of  thcra 
the  mind  really  does  arrive  at  its  perceptions  and 
conceptions,  &c.    The  conditions  under  which 
t^ie  mind  perceives  can  be  known,  nay,  ought  to 
be  known,  and  make  a  machinery  which  we  muft 
call  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  but  how 
we  can  perceive  at  all  by  means  of  thofe  condi- 
tions, makes  a  queftion  which  none  will  propofc 
who  underftands  its  meaning. 
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Without  demonftrating  the  truth  of  any  of  the 
Kantean  Principles,  (for  this  I  fliall  attempt  in 
another  Work),  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  pre- 
ceding lines,  to  offer  fome  reafons  which  might 
induce  the  reader  not  to  judge  too  haftily  regard* 
ing  Kant's  merits,  and  (hall  now  proceed  to  ftate 
what  influence  his  fyftem  may  have  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 
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INFLUENCE 

O  F 

KANTs  PRINCIPLES 

ON  THE 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY 

OF  THE 

HUMAN  MIND. 


The  Material  ills,  as  has  been  mentioned  page 
43,  convert  the  mind  into  matter,  and  make  Rea- 
ion,  Underftanding,  and  Senfe,  to  be  properties 
of  organization,  becaufe  according  to  their  funda- 
mental dodlrine,  all  that  exifts  is  matter — the  mind 
exifts,  therefore  it  is  matter. 

The  Spiritualifts  having  difcovered  immaterial 
objedls  convert  the  mind  into  a  fpirit,  and  fo  on. 

The  Idealifts  change  the  frame  of  the  mind  by 
depriving  it  of  a  faculty  to  know  the  external 
world. 

U  The 
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The  Sceptics  want  proof  that  our  ideas  agree 
with  the  things  reprefented  by  them,  and  on  this 
account  do  not  firmly  believe  that  the  mind  has  fa- 
culties to  know  any  thing  with  certainty. 

From  the  Principles  of  Profeflbr  Kant  laid  down 
in  the  above  extrad,  it  follows  : 

I.  That  the  Materialifts  are  right,  when  they 
maintain  that  we  know  only  material  objecSs*,  but 
wrong,  when  they  aflert  that  mind  is  alfo  matter ; 
for  we  are  totally  ignorant  even  as  to  what  matter  is, 
and  by  afcribing  to  it  extenfion  as  an  effential  pro- 
perty, make  that  a  qualification  of  an  external 
thing,  which  in  fad  is  only  a  qualification  of  fen- 
fible  ideas.    (See  Principle  XXIIIJ 

II.  That  the  Spiritualifts  are  perfeftly  right, 
when  they  infill  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  ;  for  matter  is  an  objeft  of 
external  fenfe,  and  therefore  extended ;  but  mind 
is  not  an  objeft  of  external  fenfe,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  extendedf ;  but  they  are  completely 

•  The  term  obje6l  means  here  all  that  is  different  from  the 
mind  and  its  operations,  and  exifts  external  to  the  mind. 

f  The  reader  will  remember  that  extenfion  fuppofes  fpace> 
and  that  fpace  is  not  a  qualification  of  things,  but  the  mere 
form  of  our  external  intuitions. 

miftaken 
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miftaken  in  converting  the  mind  on  this  account, 
into  a  fimple  fpirit ;  for  the  objedive  unity  under 
which  the  mind  views  itfelf,  is  the  moft  general 
form  of  all  our  conceptions  originating  in  the  fyn- 
thefis  of  our  fpontaneity.  But  it  is  a  mere  form  of 
thought,  and  no  knowledge  of  a  Ipirit.  If  it  fliali 
have  any  meaning,  a  variety  mud  be  comprehended 
under  it,  or  it  muft  be  applied  to  time  and  fpace. 
And  thus  the  dodrine  of  a  fpiric  takes  its  rife  from 
miftaking  the  fimple  form  of  our  conceptions  for 
the  effential  property  of  a  thing.  Of  fpirits  we  know 
as  little  as  of  matter.  They  may  exift,  but  how 
they  are  qualified  we  know  not ;  for  we  know  not 
the  things  themfelves,  but  only  how  we  arc  affec- 
ted by  them.    See  the  Extraft  of  Principles. 

III.  That  the  Idealifts  are  perfeftly  right  when 
they  fuppofe  that  the  fubftances,  or  that  which  is 
lading  and  unchangeable  are  known  by  the  intel- 
Icdt  alone,  and  not  by  the  fcnfitive  faculty  ;  but 
completely  wrong,  when  they  convert  our  mere 
ideas  of  fubftances  into  really  exifting  things,  and 
on  this  account  deny  the  exiftence  of  the  change- 
able external  world.    For  a  fubftance  is  a  mere 
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category  applied  to  time,  or  a  fchema  of  the  pure 
intelleft.   See  Principle  LVI.  No.  3. 

IV.  That  the  Sceptics  are  perfeftly  right  when 
they  confider  truth  as  lying  in  the  agreement  of 
our  ideas  with  their  objects,  but  thoroughly  mif- 
taken,  when  they  imagine  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween our  ideas  and  their  objefts  muft  lie  in  fimi- 
litude,  for  ideas  are  not  piftures  of  things ; 
they  can  therefore  difplay  no  degree  of  refem- 
blance.   See  the  Principles. 

The  firft  Influence  therefore  which  Kant's  Prin- 
ciples are  very  likely  to  exercife  on  our  Philofo- 
phic  Syflems  regarding  the  human  mind  is,  that 
they  will  mod  effeftually  remove  the  faults  which 
lie  concealed  in  their  very  foundation  ;  for  thefe 
fyftems  are  altogether  built,  as  I  have  jufl  fhown, 
on  the  fuppofed  knowledge  of  material  and  imma- 
terial objedls,  and  the  refemblance  between  our 
ideas  and  the  things ;  che  confequence  of  which 
has  been,  that  tb^  mind  became  transformed  either 
into  matter  or  a  fimple  fpirit  ;  but,  according  to 
Kant,  we  know  nothing  of  the  things  themfelves ; 
we  have,  therefore,  no  fliadow  of  reafon,  to  fay 
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that  the  thing  called  mind  is  extended  and  matter, 
or  fimple  and  a  fpirit. 

The  fccond  Influence  will  be,  that  as  the  foun- 
dation gains  flrength  by  this  reform  in  our  views  of 
things,  fo  the  fuperftruclure,  the  Philofophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  will  profit  by  being  refcued  from 
the  fophiftical  inferences  that  have  been  made 
from  falfe  premifes.  For  let  any  man  convert 
mind  into  matter  or  fpirit,  and  he  will  in  the  firft 
cafe  be  obliged,  in  order  to  remain  confiftent  with 
himfelf,  either  to  place  our  fenfitive  faculty  in  the 
organization,  to  give  it  irritability  and  to  make 
reafon  and  the  intellefb  mere  properties  and  powers 
of  the  nervous  fyftem,  or,  in  the  laft,  to  feparatc 
the  fenfitive  faculty  from  the  mind,  as  not  be- 
coming an  immortal  fpirit  and  attribute  to  it,  only 
reafon  and  underftanding  to  enable  it  to  contem- 
plate things  far  fuperior  to  what  are  merely  terref- 
trial ;  but  in  a  Philofophic  Syftem  of  the  mind, 
we  have  principally  to  enquire  into  its  perceptive 
and  reafoning  faculties,  and,  according  to  Kant, 
we  have  nothing  more  to  inveftigate.  In  an  en- 
quiry of  this  nature  therefore,  it  is  totally  impro- 
per to  confult  the  effence  of  things  j  for  of  the 
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clTencc  of  things  we  can  know  nothing.  It  is 
therefore  as  falfe  to  place  the  fenfitive  faculty  in 
the  organization,  or  in  matter,  and  to  make  reafon 
and  the  intelled  power  properties  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem,  as  it  is  erroneous  to  exclude  the  fen- 
fitive faculty  from  the  fimple  foul,  and  attribute 
to  it  only  reafon  and  the  intelled.  For  it  is  totally 
unjuftifiable  to  clothe  the  fubftance  of  the  nerves, 
brain,  or  fpirits,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  with 
cxtenfion  or  fimplicity,  and  to  diftribute  among 
thefe  bajlard  notions^  after  having  arbitrarily  called 
them  into  external  exiftence,  the  various  faculties 
of  the  mind.  According  to  Kant,  the  fenfitive  fa- 
culty belongs  immediately  to  the  faculty  of  per- 
ceiving, and  not  to  the  organization,  or  to  a  fim- 
ple foul.  The  perceptive  faculty  of  every  finite 
being  muft  have  fenfe,  that  is,  it  muft  be  pafiive 
with  regard  to  the  objefts  perceived  ;  for  thefe 
objedls  it  cannot  produce  from  nothing,  otherwife 
it  would  be  an  Almighty  Being  and  not  a  mere  per- 
ceptive faculty.  The  manifeft  advantage,  there- 
fore, accruing  from  Kant's  Principles  to  the  Phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  is,  that  they  afcer* 
tain  the  extent  and  limits  of  this  important  fcience. 

Accord- 
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According  to  them,  we  exclude  from  the  field  of 
this  fcience,  the  external  things,  together  with 
their  effences,  whether  material  or  immaterial,  and 
fubftitute  in  their  room  our  ideas,  conceptions, 
perceptions,  notions,  judgments,  and  reafonings 
concerning  thofe  external  things,  together  with  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind  confidered  feparately, 
and  confcioufnefs  which  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  exiftence  and  perceivable  nature  of  thefe  men- 
tal phenomena. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  philofophers  have  endea- 
voured to  proceed  upon  a  fimilar  plan,  but  it  is 
eafy  to  demonftrate  that  they  ftill  continue  to  mix 
in  their  cxpofitions  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the 
idea  either  of  matter  or  a  fimple  fpirit,  which  un- 
fortunate circumftance  mufl;  necelTarily  give  to 
their  moft  ingenious  labours  a  very  fophiftical  ap- 
pearance, and  prevent  them  from  becoming  uhi- 
vertally  evident. 

The  third  beneficial  confequence  of  the  Kantean 
Principles  is,  that  after  the  field  occupied  by  the 
phenomena  of  the  mind  is  cleared  of  what  does 
not  belong  to  it,  they  will  explain  how  to  cultivate 
its  various  provinces  to  moft  adi^antage.    It  is  not 

fufEci- 
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fufficlent  to  (how  in  a  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  that  perceptions  are  connefted  with  fenfa- 
lions,  that  we  can  remember  things  by  the  laws  of 
mechanifm  or  affociation,  that  our  thoughts  co- 
exift  or  are  fucceffive,  that  our  underftanding 
judges  or  connefts  a  predicate  with  a  fubjedt,  that 
reafon  concludes,  and  that  imagination  is  the  origin 
of  poetry ;  nor  is  it  fufficient  to  fliow  how  thefe  fa- 
culties may  be  moft  properly  educated  ;  nay,  even 
to  go  fo  far  as  to  demonftrate  to  the  world,  that 
our  ideas  of  time  and  fpacc  are  merely  relative, 
though  this  is  indeed  important,  becaufe  it  may 
lead  us  to  afcertain  the  objefts  of  the  Philofophy 
of  the  Human  Mind ;  yet,  if  no  more  is  done, 
there  is,  in  fad,  very  little  done,  and  we  may,  not- 
withftanding,  remain  for  a  confiderable  time  at  the 
niere  portals  of  this  fcience.  For  not  to  mention 
that  it  is  impoflible  to  form  a  corred  plan  for  edu- 
cating the  mental  faculties  unlefs  thefe  faculties 
are  properly  underftood,  of  what  avail  can  it  be 
to  explain,  how  ideas  are  remembered,  how  they 
follow  one  another,  to  what  faculty  they  belong, 
with  what  fenfations  they  are  accompanied,  and 
what  kind  of  vibrations  muft  concur  to  produce 

them. 
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them,  when  the  grand  queftion  is :  In  what  do 
thofe  ideas  confift  which  are  remembered,  accom- 
panied by  fenfations,  and  produced  by  vibrations  ? 
A  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ought  to  an- 
fwer  this  queftion  firft,  before  it  (hould  think  of 
attributing  ideas  to  any  faculty  in  the  world,  or  at- 
tempt to  account  for  their  origin.  But  this  is  the 
very  queftion  that  has  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain 
that  attention  which  it  deferves. 

The  Materialifts  give  one  anfwer,  the  Spiritual- 
ifts  another ;  and  as  thefe  anfwers  are  found  to 
militate  againft  each  other ;  they  are  confidered 
by  fome  perfons  as  unanfwerable,  and  by  others  as 
deferving  no  anfwer  at  all,  becaufe  the  fubjed  of  it 
is  beft  known  by  confcioufnefs  and  immediate  feel- 
ing. If  it  be  beft  known  by  immediate  feeling,  then 
it  cannot  be  fo  well,  or,  indeed,  not  at  all  known 
by  reafoning ;  and,  in  that  cafe,  all  philofophifing 
on  this  fubjed  is  at  an  end.  But  the  fad  is  other- 
wife.  Our  immediate  feelings  are  themfelves  ob- 
jefts  of  ideas,  and  no  objed  of  any  idea,  unlefs  it 
be  itfelf  an  idea,  can  afford  the  leaft  information  of 
what  an  idea  is  j  nor  does  confcioufnefs,  when  repre- 
fented  in  an  idea  tell  us,  wherein  an  idea  confifts, 
X  although 
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although  it  is  by  the  operations  of  confcioufnefs, 
that  we  know  we  have  ideas,  and  may  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  their  comprehenlible  nature.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  vain  to  pafs  the  queftion  over,  upon 
the  fuppofition  that  its  fubjecl  is  known  by  imme- 
diate feeling,  and  without  making  a  proper  en- 
quiry. But  it  is  alledged  that  this  queftion  is  unan- 
fwerable ;  becaufe  the  whole  matter  lies  beyond 
human  comprehenfion.  Profeffor  Kant  obferves, 
that  there  is  no  phrafe  in  language  more  liable  to 
be  mifapplied  than  this.  For  to  make  a  proper 
ufe  of  it,  it  is  neceflary,  that  we  accurately  know 
the  limits  of  Human  Knowledge;  but  whatPhilofo- 
fopher  is  there  who  has  defcribed  the  limits  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge,  without  having  been  oppofed  by 
defcriptions  of  a  very  contrary  nature.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  not  yet  decided  what  man  can  know,  it  is  as  little 
fettled  what  might  lie  beyond  human  comprehenfion. 

Profeffor  Kant  maintains,  that  although  the  ef- 
fence  of  the  things  around  us  will  for  ever  remain  in- 
comprehenfible,  yet  what  our  ideas  and  thoughts 
confift  in,  can  not  only  be  comprehended  but  can 
alfo  be  known.  For  we  do  not  afk  here  how 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  poffible,  but  only  wherein 
thoughts  and  ideas  confift,  that  is,  what  their 
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component  parts  are,  efpecially  when  confidered  in 
general.    It  is  only  by  afcertaining  the  component 
parts  of  ideas  and  thought  in  general,  that  we  can 
ever  hope  to  difcern  that  which  in  our  ideas  or 
thoughts  of  things  belongs  to  the  mind  from  that 
pare  of  them  which  belongs  to  the  things,  and 
thus  in  the  end  be  enabled  to  guard  ourfelves 
againft  confounding  thoughts  with  things,  and 
things  with  thoughts,  which  remarkable  confufion 
is  the  only  caufe  why  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  as  well  as  all  the  other  branches  of  fpecu- 
lative  fcience,  have  met  with  very  little  encourage- 
ment, though  they  treat  of  objefts,  which  in  point 
of  importance,  exceed  all  that  we  know.    For  let 
any  man  confound,  for  inftance,   in  Metaphy- 
fics,  the  mere  forms  of  thought  with  forms  of 
things,  as  Ariftotle  unfortunately  did,  and  the 
confequence  will  be,  that  although  this  confufion 
could  not  be  laid  open  by  Metaphyficians  of  lefs 
diftinftion  than  Ariftotle  was,  yet  it  will,  fooner  or 
later,  lead  to  contradictions  that  muft  finally  bring 
the  whole  fcience,  where  they  refide,  into  profound 
contempt,  juft  as  it  has  happened  with  Metaphy- 
fics  in  our  days.    But  it  may  be  afked.  How  can 

X  2  we 
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we  refolve  our  ideas  into  parts,  fince  thefe  airy  br- 
ings appear  to  have  no  parts  at  all  ?  and  how, 
therefore,  can  we  expedl:  diftinftly  to  feparate  in 
them  what  belongs  to  the  mind  from  that  which 
belongs  to  the  things  ? — .It  is  erroneous  to  fay  our 
ideas-  ^ave  no  parts.  For  they  muft  all  of  them 
have  contents,  or  elfe  they  are  empty,  and  this  rs 
already  one  of  the  parts  of  which  they  confift. 
Again  the  contents  which  they  include,  muft  be 
arranged  according  to  fome  relations  or  other,  or 
elfe  our  ideas  would  reprefent  a  disjointed  parcel  of 
materials,  and  not  exhibit  any  entire  objeft,  as 
they  really  do ;  and  this  is  already  another  part 
which  muft  neceffarily  occur  in  every  idea  that 
fliali  defcrve  the  name  of  an  idea,  Thefe  two 
points  Philofophers  will  grant.  But,  according  to 
Kant,  we  muft  not  flop  here.  We  muft  afk,  What 
are  the  general  features  of  the  contents  of  our 
ideas  ?  Kant  anfwers,  The  contents  of  our  ideas, 
whatever  they  may  reprefent  muft  be  a  variety. 
(See  Principle  VIII. )  Even  the  objedive  unity 
and  the  unities  produced  by  reafon,  cannot  fingly 
occur  in  our  ideas,  provided  they  are  reprefented 
as  the  unities,  or  as  the  being  conneded  of  any 
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variety.  But  in  our  ideas  there  is  not  only  a  vari- 
ety, there  is  alfo  a  connedlion  of  the  parts  of  this 
variety.  This  connexion  muft  not  be  pafled  over. 
For  it  contains  the  key  to  all  Philofophy  of  the 
Human  Mind.  It  originates  in  the  comprehend- 
ing and  conceiving  a6ts  of  the  fpontaneity,  and  not 
in  the  external  things  as  was  hitherto  fuppofed.  All 
the  mental  faculties  exert  connedling  adtions,  they 
conned  varieties  into  ideas,  judgments,  and  rea- 
fonings.  But  thefe  varieties  muft  be  given  and 
cannot  be  produced  from  nothing.  Who  can 
doubt,  but  that  by  fuch  a  train  of  reafoning  we 
muft  in  the  end  arrive  at  that  fliare  which  the  mind 
has,  and  that  which  the  things  have  in  producing 
knowledge,  ideas,  conceptions,  &c.  Only  we 
muft  not  perfuade  ourfelves  that  we  have  difcovered 
a  confiftent  and  complete  fyftem  of  the  faculties  of 
the  human  mind,  if  we  cannot  demonftrate  the 
precife  number  of  the  primary  connecting  afts  be- 
longing to  the  underftanding,  to  reafon,  and  the 
fpontaneity  of  the  firft  degree,  which  I  have  called 
apprehenfion,  if  we  have  not  afcertained  the  exact 
number  of  the  primary  conceptions  of  reafon  and 
underftanding,  which  I  have  called  pure  ideas 

and 
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and  categories,  if  we  cannot  explain  what  is  the  ge- 
neral form  of  human  conception,  or  of  what  is  con- 
ceivable, and  what  the  general  form  of  human 
knowledge,  or  of  what  is  knowable,  or  if  we  arc 
doubtful  wherein  the  receptivity  of  the  mind  con- 
lifts,  and  know  not  what  to  make  of  time  and  fpacc. 
A  corred  and  accurate  explanation  of  any  of  thefe 
points  will  eafily  lead  to  the  difcovery  of  all  the 
reft ;  but  if  any  of  thefe  points  be  not  accurately 
explained,  it  unavoidably  follows,  that  all  the  reft 
are  not  properly  underftood.  For  the  phenomena 
in  the  mind  are  foclofely  connefted,  that  we  either 
muft  be  able  to  defcribe  them  all  together,  or  we 
can  defcribe  none  of  them  righdy.  A  remarkable 
inftance  of  this  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  Phi- 
lofophers  have  fallen  upon  the  opinion,  that  .(pace 
is  a  mere  relative  notion,  or,  that  it  cxifts  no 
where  elfe  than  in  the  mind.  But  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  notion, 
and  that  it  has  its  feat  both  in  the  natural  confor- 
mation of  our  receptivity  and  in  the  fynthetical 
afts  of  the  fpontaneity,  they  have  filled  whole  vo- 
lumes with  remarks  on  the  mind,  which  are  often 
inftrudlive  and  fometimes  very  amufmg,  but  which 

never- 
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neverthelefs,  give  but  ambiguous  and  fuperficial 
information  concerning  what  man  Ihould  under- 
ftand  by  the  terms  Reafon,  Underftanding,  and 
Senfe;  which  terms  exprefs  the  moft  elTential  fub- 
jeds  on  which  thofe  remarks  are  made. 

I  have  now  ftated  what  limits  Kant  prefcribes  to 
the  philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  what  objeds 
he  excludes  from  the  confideration  of  this  fcience; 
and  of  what  objects,  according  to  him,  it  ftiould 
properly  treat,  what  method  he  recommends,  in 
order  to  begin  an  enquiry  into  the  mind,  and  what 
refults  he  expeds  and  requires  from  fuch  an  invefti- 
gation,  when  accurately  inftituted. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  remark,  that 
it  is  eafier  to  form  plans  than  execute  them.  But, 
neverthelefs,  it  is  true,  that  even  to  contrive  fuch 
a  plan,  as  Kant  has  proceeded  upon,  requires  more 
than  ordinary  ingenuity. 

But  if  any  of  my  readers  fhould  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  Principles  of  Kant,  which  I  have  exhibited 
in  the  Extrad,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  obferve,  that  I 
(hall  very  foon  fubmit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the 
public^  in  a  work  to  be  entided,  "  An  Analyfis  of 
Perceptive  and  Reafoning  Faculties  of  the  Human 
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Mind,  according  io  Kant*s  Principles,  where  I  fliall 
endeavour  to  arrange  them  in  an  order  fome- 
what  different  from  that  in  which  they  ftand  in  thefe 
pages,  and  furnifli  each  of  them  with  its  proper 
arguments.    Thefe  principles,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  contained  in  the  Criticifm  of  Pure 
Reafon.    But  as  this  work  purfues  the  fynthetical 
method  of  arguing,  which  is  indeed  beft  adapted 
to  the  end  it  endeavours  to  attain ;  and  as  this 
method  is  attended  with  fome  degree  of  unavoid- 
able obfcurity,  I  have  refolved  to  treat  of  the  above 
principles,  without  which  Kant  will  never  be  un- 
derftood,  according  to  the  analytical  method,  which 
feems  to  admit  of  more  clear nefs,  and,  on  that 
account,  better  calculated  to  remove  thofe  difficul- 
ties which  every  man  muft  meet  with,  who  attempts 
to  read  Kant's  Works,  without  being  acquainted 
with  the  fpirit  and  fundamental  principles  of  his 
Philofophy,  or  without  being  a  Philofopher  of  a 
very  penetrating  genius. 
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INFLUENCE 

O  F 

KANT'S  PRINCIPLES 

ON  THE 

SCIENCE  OF  MORALS. 


The  foundation  upon  which  all  moral  Science 
mufl  Hand  or  fall,  is  the  freedom  of  Human  Vo- 
lition. For  if  man  has  no  choice  in  what  he  does, 
all  the  laws  and  precepts  held  out  to  dired  and. 
amend  his  conduct  are  perfectly  ufelefs. 

The  principal  points  to  be  confidered  in  every 
fcience  of  Morals,  are  therefore  thefe  : 
Has  Man  a  free  will  ? — and 
Wherein  does  a  free  will  confift  ? 
The  firft  queftion  is  commonly  anfwered  in  the 
following  manner:  That  man  has  a  free  will  every  \ 
body  may  know  from  his  own  feelings.    But  a 
Philofopher  muft  not  acquiefce  in  mere  feelings ;  he 

Y  muft 
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mufl:  examine,  whether  the  notions  he  receives 
from  his  feelings  do  not  involve  contradidlions.  If 
they  do,  they  deftroy  themfelves,  and  difcredit  that 
fource  from  which  they  fprung. 

Wherein  confiftour  notions  of  a  free  will? 

First,  The  Sceptics  abllain  from  all  explanation, 
and  fay  we  have  indeed  a  notion  of  a  free  will,  but 
who  can  tell,  that  it  refers  to  an  objcvfl  different 
from  itfelf,  or  that  it  is  not  altogether  fidlitious. 

Secondly,  The  Faialijl  goes  farther  than  the 
Sceptic,  and  confiders  the  notion  of  liberty  as  con- 
tradidory. 

Thirdly,  The  Materialift,  who  fubjedls  all  ac- 
tion and  paffion  of  the  mind  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, affirms  our  conception  of  liberty  to  be  with- 
out meaning,  becaufe  all  is  nature,  and  proceeds 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Thofe  Philofophers,  who  undertake  to  demon- 
ftrate  the  freedom  of  the  will,  divide  into  the 
following  parties : 

I.  The  Determinifts  maintain,  that  freedom  of 
the  will  confifts  in  its  dependanceon  the  laws  pre- 
fcribed  by  reafon.  But  it  is  objecled,  fmce  reafon 
is  a  mere  faculty  of  concluding,  and  depends  for 

its 
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its  operations  on  things  external  to  it,  reafon  is 
not  free  itfelf^  much  lefs  can  it  make  our  will 
free. 

2.  The  Equilibrijis  attempt  to  prove,  that  free- 
dom of  the  will  confifts  in  its  independence,  both 
of  the  laws  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  and  that  it  lies  in 
a  certain  middle  point,  equally  remote  from  the 
influence  of  the  things  around  us,  and  that  of  our 
mental  faculties. 

3.  The  Theifts  confider  the  free  will  as  a  faculty 
to  choofe  the  beft  ; — and 

4.  The  Philofophizing  Supernaiuralifis  look  upon 
natural  freedom  to  be  a  faculty  to  choofe  the  worft, 
if  a  fupernatural  light  does  not  interpofe  to  diredt 
its  choice. 

Thefe  parties  accufe  one  another  of  abfurdity 
and  contradicl:ion  in  principle  ;  but  as  they  feem  to 
feel,  that  it  is  much  eafier  to  refute  oppofite  opi- 
nions, than  to  fubftitute  any  better  in  their  room, 
they  have  agreed  not  to  engage  any  longer  in  fruit- 
lefs  controverfies,  but  to  let  every  body  indulge 
his  own  opinions  in  fecurity.  Even  the  names  of 
Determinifts  and  Equllibrifts  have  difappeared, 
and  are  not  much  known.    Nay,  that  man,  who 
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fearches  the  grounds  of  thefe  diflentlons,  is  received 
but  with  a  cold  indifference,  as  warming  up  old 
and  antiquated  debates. 

The  Moral  Philo/opher,  however,  if  he  is  an  im- 
partial man,  and  ftrives  at  univerfal  evidence,  can- 
not be  indifferent  towards  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
celTors.  He  muft  carefully  infpeft  them,  in  order 
to  improve  his  own  ideas,  or  to  correcfl  theirs,  and 
if  he  finds  that  the  age,  in  which  he  lives,  has  dif- 
carded  the  names  of  the  old  moral  feds,  but  at  the 
fame  time  retained  fecretly  their  opinions  and  ar- 
guments, he  is  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  tedi- 
ous circumlocutions,  to  clafs  his  cotemporaries 
under  the  old  appellations  of  Supernaturalijls,  Equi- 
Ubrijis^  &:c.  &c.  or,  what  is  worfe,  to  invent  a  new 
language,  to  exprefs  the  orders  to  which  they 
belong. 

ProfefTor  Kant  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that, 
although  many  ftrong  and  ingenious  arguments 
have  been  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  will,  they  are  yet  very  far  from  being 
decifive  j  for  they  have  not  refuted  the  arguments 
urged  by  the  Neceffitarians,  of  which  the  moft  im- 
pregnable feems  to  be  the  following  : 

All 
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All  human  ailions  are  events  in  time..  Every 
event  in  time  arifes,  and  has  not  exifted  from 
eternity.  Whatever  arifes  muft  have  a  caufe.  But 
a  caufe  in  time  is  an  event  alfo  ;  it  muft  likewife 
have  arifen,  otherwife  its  cffedt  would  have  exifted 
from  eternity ;  therefore  a  caufe  in  time  muft  have 
a  caufe  itfelf,  and  fo  on,  ad  infinitum.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  as  every  human  adion  is  an  event 
in  time,  every  human  a(flion  muft  have  a  caufe, 
that  caufe  muft  have  another  caufe,  and  fo  on, 
ad  infinittwi.  But,  on  fo  long  a  feries  of 
caufes  and  effeds,  human  will  can  make  no  im- 
prelTion ;  it  is  totally  impotent  as  to  this  j  it  is, 
therefore,  not  free. 

To  refute  this  argument,  an  appeal  to  mere  feel- 
ing is  of  no  avail;  nor  will  the  moft  ingenious 
contrivances  be  able  to  overturn  it,  until  Kant's 
principles  are  called  to  our  affiftance. 

Profeflbr  Kant  treats  this  fubjed:  in  the  following 
manner :  firft.  He  ftiews  that  the  notion  of  a  free 
will  involves  no  contradidion,  and  that  it,  there- 
fore, is  ftrictly  conformable  to  all  the  logical  rules 
concerning  the  elTential  qualities  of  a  found  and 

good 
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good  notion ;  fecondly,  He  endeavours  to  prove, 
thac  the  above  norion  is  not  only  allowable,  but  is 
grounded  in  facts,  that  cannot  be  denied.  This 
lafl  point  I  fhall  farther  explain,  under  the  head  of 
Moral  Laws ;  and  the  firfh  I  fhall  prove  imme- 
diately : 

The  notion  of  a  free  will  is  not  contradiclory ; 
for  although  it  is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  ever\- 
human  ac:ion,  as  an  event  in  time,  muft  have  a 
caufe,  that  caufe  another  caufe,  and  fo  on,  ad  in- 
finitum  \  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  laws  of  caufe  and 
effect  can  have  a  place  there  only  where  time  is, 
for  the  effect  muft  be  confequent  upon  the  caufe. 
But  time,  as  well  as  fpace,  are  not  properties  of 
things ;  they  are  only  the  general  forms  under 
which  man  is  allowed  to  view  himfelf  and  the 
world  (fee  Principles  XII  to  XXVI).  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  man  is  not  in  time  and  fpace, 
although  the  forms  of  his  intuitive  ideas  are  time 
and  fpace.  If  man  exift  not  in  time  and  fpace, 
he  is  not  influenced  by  the  laws  of  time  and  fpace, 
among  which  thofe  of  caufe  and  effed  hold  a  dif- 
tinguiftied  rank ;  it  is,  therefore,  no  contradiclion 
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to  conceive,  that,  infuch  an  order  of  things,  man 
may  be  free. 

Some  of  my  readers  will  wonder,  that  man 
(hould  not  be  in  time  and  fpace.  He  certainly  is 
as  long  as  we  view  him,  through  that  medium,  by 
which  we  are  allowed,  and  neceflafily  mud  view 
every  thing  that  falls  under  our  attention.  But 
that  medium  is  inherent  in  the  perceiving  faculty, 
and  not  in  the  things*  It  inheres  in  man,  as  far 
as  he  has  a  perceiving  faculty,  and  not  as  far  as  he 
is  a  fubftance.  Now,  as  time  and  fpace  conftitute 
that  medium,  as  I  (hall  clearly  prove  in  the  work  I 
have  announced ;  take  away  that  medium,  and, 
though  time  and  fpace  are  no  more,  man  and  the 
world  will  ftill  remain. 

Cuftom  and  habit  will  probably  oppofe  thefe 
notions  of  time  and  fpace.  But,  firft,  Whoever 
places  the  things  themfelves  in  time,  forms  a  no- 
tion of  the  world,  which,  like  that  of  a  fquare 
circle,  involves  contradictory  parts,  and  may  be 
refolved  into  two  contradidlory  pofitions,  which 
admit  of  equal  force  of  argument  in  the  flrideft 
fenfe  of  the  word.  For,  according  to  fuch  a 
notion  of  things,  it  can  be  clearly  and  fairly 
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proved,  that  the  world  muft,  at  the  fame  time, 
have  a  beginning,  and  not  have  a  beginning.  Se- 
condly, Whoever  places  the  things  themfelves  in 
fpace,  without  being  aware  of  it,  authorises  the 
following  contradictions,  namely,  that  the  things 
in  fpace'are  divifible  ad  infinitum^  and  not  divifible 
ad  infinitum^  which  two  pofitions  can  likewife  be 
proved  with  equal  ftrength  of  argument.  Thirdly, 
Whoever  afcribes  the  laws  of  caufe  and  effeft, 
which  connedt  the  phenomena  or  intuitions  in  time 
to  the  things  themfelves,  has  a  contradidlory  notion 
of  the  world,  and  may  be  refuted  in  a  clear  and 
unequivocal  manner,  by  being  apprized  that,  from 
his  notion  of  things,  it  unavoidably  follows,  that 
there  is  an  abfolutely  necefTary  being  belonging  to 
the  world,  either  as  a  part  or  as  a  caufe,  and  that 
there  is  no  abfolutely  neceflary  being  exifting, 
either  within  or  without  the  world.  Thefe  contra- 
diftions,  in  which  reafon  entangles  itfelf,  are  as 
natural  and  unavoidable  as  thedelufions  of  the  eye, 
with  regard  to  the  colour  of  bodies,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Sun.  They  have,  for  many  centuries, 
exercifed  fecretly,  and  without  being  deteded,  a 
fatal  influence  on  moral  philofophy,  and  our  views 
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of  the  furrounding  things,  and  can  be  removed 
only  by  Kant's  notions  of  time  and  fpace.  Thus 
much  to  obviate  hafty  objedlionsl 

I  fliall  now  proceed  to  give  a  fketch  of  Kant's 
notions  regarding  the  fcience  of  Morals  itfelf. 

MORALS. 

The  Science  of  Morals  muft,  if  it  fliall  deferve 
the  name  of  a  Science,  conftitute  a  confiflent 
whole  of  evident  principles,  teaching  us,  not  how 
we  are  ufed  to  conduct  ourfelves,  but  how  we 
ought  to  adl  at  all  times,  and  under  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  life. 

As  all  Principles,  forming  parts  of  a  Science, 
muft  have  a  common  nature,  which  entitles  them 
to  a  place  in  one  and  the  fame  fcience,  fo  the  Mo- 
ral Principles  muft  have  a  common  nature,  which 
makes  them  belong  to  the  Science  of  Morals. 

The  common  nature  of  Moral  Principles,  taken 

together  and  comprehended  in  one  pofition,  will 

contain  the  moft  efTential  charafteriftics  of  all  moral 

precepts,  and  muft  properly  take  its  place  at  the 

head  of  them  all,  and,  on  that  account,  be  called 

a  firft  Principle  of  Morals. 
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To  know  in  what  ftate  the  Science  of  Morals  is 
at  prefent,  we  need  only  compare  the  firft  princi- 
ples recommended  as  guides  to  our  condu6l. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  fome  pre, 
vious  judgment  of  Kant's  Syftem  of  Morals,  it 
will,  therefore,  be  fufficient  to  explain  wherein  his 
firft  Moral  Principle  confifts,  and  to  compare  it 
with  thofe  propofed  by  other  Philofophers. 

The  train  of  Reafoning,  which  leads  to  the 
firft  Moral  Principle  of  Kant  is  the  following  :* 

Man  has  a  power,  by  means  of  which  he  forms 
ideas  of  things.  In  this  power  we  diftinguifh  two 
points ;  firft,  a  certain  conftitution,  which  enables 
it  to  produce  a  certain  kind  of  effeds,  namely, 
ideas ;  and  this  conftitution  is  the  faculty  of  this 
power ;  fecondly,  a  certain  ground  that  enables  it 
to  realize  thofe  cfTedls,  which  it  is  formed  or  modi- 
fied by  this  faculty  to  produce,  and  this  ground  of 
energy  is  properly  called  power,  or,  in  the  prcfent 
cafe,  a  power  of  forming  ideas. 

♦  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  obferve,  that  it  lies  f^r  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  Treatife  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  ar- 
gument ;  for  this  would  require  a  feparate  volume  on  Morals. 
Kant  himfelf  has  found  it  necelTary  to  write  a  feparate  book 
on  the  firft  principle  of  Morals,  under  the  title  of  Metaphy- 
fics  of  Morals,"  which  alone  confifts  of  laS  pages. 

The 
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The  ftriving  of  this  power  to  produce  ideas,  may 
be  called  fimply  the  driving  after  ideas.  This 
ftriving  is  primary  and  original.  As  all  ideas  con- 
fift  of  two  parts  (fee  Principle  VIII),  namely. 
Variety  and  Connexion,  the  ftriving  after  ideas 
will  either  be  a  ftriving  after  variety,  or  after  con- 
nedion,  or  what  is  the  fame,  after  the  matter  or 
the  form  of  an  idea. 

The  ftriving  after  variety  may  be  confidered  as 
the  ftriving  after  fomething  which  muft  be  given, 
and  which  cannot  be  produced  by  the  mind.  It 
may  be  farthf'r  called  the  ftriving  after  the  being 
afFedled  of  our  Receptivity ;  for  no  variety  can  be 
given,  unlefs  our  Receptivity,  which  makes  an 
effential  part  in  the  conformation  or  faculty  of  the 
power  of  forming  ideas,  is  affeded.  The  ftriving 
after  the  being  affeded  of  our  Receptivity  may  be 
called  interefted  in  the  wideft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  fatisfied,  without  fomething 
is  given,  in  order  to  affed  our  Receptivity. 

The  ftriving  after  connedion,  or  the  form  of 
our  ideas,  is  intelledual,  while  that  after  the  matter, 
or  the  variety  of  our  ideas,  is  fenfual.    The  former 
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is  fatisficd  by  a(fi:ion,  and  may  fo  far  be  called  dif- 
interefted,  in  the  wideft  acceptation  of  the  term. 
.  Man  has  a  faculty  of  being  determined  to  ac- 
tion, not  only  by  the  things  exifting  around  him, 
but  alfo  by  mere  ideas  of  things  in  general.  This 
faculty,  when  determined  to  aftion  by  the  natural 
ftriving  after  variety  and  unity,  which  lies  in  the 
power  of  producing  ideas,  may  be  called  the  fa- 
culty of  defiring. 

Mere  ideas,  although  their  objeds  be  abfent, 
when  they  are  referred  by  confcioufnefs  to  our  fub- 
jeft,  either  leave  us  in  a  ftate  of  indifference,  or 
in  fome  fort  of  pleafure  or  pain.  Mere  ideas, 
therefore,  can  produce,  in  our  fubjeft,  a  variety  of 
pleafing  or  difagreeable  fenfations. 

The  faculty  of  defiring,  when  determined  by 
the  ftriving  after  a  variety  in  our  ideas,  which  ex- 
cites pleafing  or  difagreeable  fenfations,  is  fenfual, 
and,  as  all  fenfations  are  empirical,  it  may,  on  that 
account,  be  called  empirical. 

Senfations  may  be  either  excited  by  ideas  imme- 
diately reprefenting  external  objefts,  that  is,  by 
external  intuitions,  or  by  ideas  immediately  repre- 
fenting internal  objedts,  that  is,  internal  intuitions ; 
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they  may,  therefore,  in  the  firft  cafe^  be  called 
external  fenfations,  and^  in  the  latter,  internal  fen- 
fat  ions. 

The  faculty  of  defiring,  when  determined  to 
a<5lion  by  external  fenfatioriSj  is  grofsly  fenfual ; 
but,  when  determined  by  internal  fenfations,  it  is 
a  refined  fenfual  faculty  of  defiring* 

It  has  been  obferved,  in  the  Abftraft  of  Kant's 
Theoretical  Principles,  page  8 5,  Principle  XXXI, 
that  our  intuitive  ideas,  or  intuitions  of  external 
and  internal  objedls,  are  connecled,  by  the  intel- 
left,  into  another  fpecies  of  ideas,  called  Concep- 
tions. It  has  been  further  ftated,  Principle  XLVI^ 
that  all  human  conceptions  are  ultimately  combined 
with  the  twelve  primary  forms  of  all  conceptions, 
which  have  been  called  Categories,  and  which  are 
the  original  offspring  of  the  pure  Intelled#  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  intuitions  of  external  and  inter- 
nal objects,  as  they  are  modified  anew  by  the  in- 
telled,  will  produce  fome  modifications  in  the 
fenfations  which  they  excite,  and  in  the  faculty  of 
defiring,  which  I  have  mentioned  to  be  determined 
by  fenfations. 
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When  the  faculty  of  defiring  is  determined  by 
fenfations  excited  by  intuitions  that  are  modified 
by  the  Categories  of  quantity,  it  ftrives  after  what 
is  perfed  in  the  fenfible.  For  if  any  variety  pre- 
fented  to  our  fenfes  fliall  be  pronounced  perfed  by 
our  fenfitive  defires,  it  muft  form  unity,  multitude 
and  totality  ;  or,  what  is  the  fame,  it  muft  be  de- 
termined by  the  Categories  of  Quantity.  (See 
Principle  xlvi.) 

The  faculty  of  defiring,  when  determined  by 
fenfations  excited  by  intuitions  that  are  modified 
by  the  Categories  of  Quality,  ftrives  after  fome- 
ihing  that  fills  up  a  time,  and  is  calculated  to  af- 
fedl  the  receptivity  in  an  eafy  or  a  ftrong  manner, 
fo  as  to  produce  in  it  agreeable  fenfations  or  plea- 
fure.  The  reader  will  recolledV,  that  the  Catego- 
ries of  Quality  are  Reality,  Negation  and  Limita- 
tion, and  that  it  is  by  them  that  the  variety  of 
rime  is  confolidated  into  a  whole  limited  by  nega- 
tion, which,  as  it  contains  more  or  fewer  degrees, 
may  naturally  excite  ftronger  or  weaker  fenfations 
of  pleafure.    (See  Principle  xlvi.) 

Philofophers  have  hitherto  confidered  all  this 
under  a  different  point  of  view ;  they  thought  the 
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determinate  realities  in  time  were  determined  by 
their  internal  nature.  But  Kant  fays,  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  internal  nature  of  the  things  themfehes^ 
and  the  being  determined  of  the  realities  in  time, 
that  is,  of  Qur  internal  intuitions,  originates  in  the 
connecting  intelled,  and  not  at  all  in  the  things ; 
which  can  only  give  materials  for  determination, 
but  not  the  determination  itfelf. 

There  is  another  remark  which  I  muft  offer  be- 
fore I  proceed,  and  which  is,  that  the  fenfations 
modified  by  the  Categories  of  Quantity,  are  fuf- 
ceptible  of  greater  dignity  than  thofe  of  Quality, 
becaufe  they  may  be  awakened  by  the  mere  idea 
of  form,  proportion,  and  regularity,  which  the 
imagination,  agreeably  to  the  Categories  of  Unity, 
Multitude,  and  Totality,  delineates  in  mere  fpace. 
The  fenfations  modified  by  the  Categories  of  Qua- 
lity, require  fomethlng  more  than  mere  form ;  they 
muft  have  fomethlng  given  which  fills  up  time 
and  fpace ;  they  are  excited  more  by  the  gold  or 
the  materials  of  a  ftatue,  than  by  the  art  of  the 
Statuary.  The  defiring  faculty,  influenced  by  the 
former  of  the  fenfations,  inclines  to  difinterefted- 
nefs,  and,  when  properly  cultivated,  may  pave  the 
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way  to  virtue ;  but,  when  influenced  by  the  latter, 
it  may  lead  to  intereftednefs  and  vice. 

The  faculty  of  defiripg,  when  determined  by 
fenfations  that  are  modified  by  the  Categories  of 
Relation,  ftrives.    (Principle  xlvi.) 

(I.)  After  the  continuance  of  agreeable  feelings, 
and  of  that  exiftence  which  is  fufceptible  of 
fo  much  pleafure.  We  defire  this,  when  an 
intuition  prefents  itfelf  to  our  view  which 
is  determined  by  the  Category  of  fubftance, 
where  we  contemplate  fomething  that  lafts 
and  braves  the  viciflitude  of  its  properties. 
It  is  from  this  defire  we  derive  the  natural 
anxiety  for  the  prefcrvation  of  life. 

(2.)  After  interefled  aftivity.  This  may  be 
thus  illuftrated:  All  events  in  the  world 
work  upon  bur  feelings,  and  either  excite 
pleafure  or  pain.  All  events  in  the  world 
have  their  caufes.  Now,  two  intuitions,  of 
which  the  one  exhibits  an  agreeable  event,  and 
the  other  its  caufe,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
determined  by  the  Category  of  caufe  and  ef- 

feft. 
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feft,  induce  our  defiring  faculty,  in  a  natural 
manner,  to  procure  or  realife  fuch  caufes  as 
produce  events  pleafing  to  our  feelings.  But 
to  be  thus  adtive  in  favour  of  our  feelings  is 
to  adt  intereftedly. 

(3.)  After  interefted  company  or  fociety.  A 
number  of  intuitions  reprefenting  a  number 
of  men  fitting  one  near  another,  and  mutu- 
ally producing  in  each  other  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions,  by  adion  and  re-adlion,  naturally  make 
us  defire  to  be  of  their  party ;  but  this  is  a  de- 
fire  after  interefted  company  occafioned  by 
intuitions  that  are  modified  and  determined 
by  the  Category  of  mutual  concurrence.  This 
is  the  fource  of  the  defire  of  propagation. 

There  now  remain  the  Categories  of  Modality 
to  be  confidered.  But  as  thefe  Categories,  as  I 
have  obferved  in  the  Extrad  of  Kant*s  Principles, 
fee  page  107,  do  not  add  any  determination  or  mo- 
dification to  the  objeds  of  our  ideas,  it  is  evident 
that  on  this  account  they  cannot,  in  any  manner, 
modify  or  determine  our  defires  after  fenfible  va- 
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rities.  They  ferve,  however,  to  repfefent  the  de- 
liring  faculty  tinder  three  different  points  of  view, 
and  to  dire(5l  our  enquiries  into  its  nature.  The 
Categories  of  ModaHty  are  Poflibihty,  Exiftence, 
Neceflity.  When  we  view  the  faculty  of  defir- 
ing  under  the  Category  of  Poflibihty,  we  con- 
fider  its  form,  that  ftrufture  and  conflitution, 
which  renders  it  poflible  that  it  can  defire  at  all, 
or  find  any  thing  defirable.  When  we  view  it 
under  the  Category  of  Exiftence,  we  conlider  it 
in  a  ftate  of  adual  defire,  and  when  we  contem- 
plate it  through  the  Category  of  Neceflity,  we  con- 
fider  it  not  only  in  a  flate  of  adtual  defire,  but 
alfo  as  determined  in  its  defires  by  the  unalterable 
laws  of  its  conflitution,  or,  what  is  the  fame,  as 
defiring  necefTarily  or  inflindlively. 

The  reader  will  perceive  here  the  ufe  of  the 
Categories  and  their  fchemata.  Without  having 
difcovered  the  exaft  number  and  the  true  nature 
of  thefe  remarkable  notions,  not  only  the  divifion 
of  human  defires  mufl  be  deficient,  but  alfo  the 
nature  and  real  objects  of  each  of  our  defires  mufl: 
necefTarily  be  mifreprefented  j  however,  this  may 

be 
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be  difguifed  by  the  fplendid  language  of  popular 
Philofophy. 

We  have  completely  confidered  thofe  objects 
of  our  defires  which  are  modified  by  the  intelleft, 
it  remains  now  to  examine  whether  or  not  reafon 
has  any  (hare  in  determining  our  faculty  of  de- 
firing. 

Reafon,  as  I  have  already  fliewn,  likewife  modi- 
fies our  intuitions  of  external  or  internal  objects. 
It,  namely,  connedls  the  Categories  into  ideas ; 
(fee  Principle  Ixxxvi.)  and  as  the  Categories  mo- 
dify our  intuitions,  it  follows,  that  Reafon  muft  do 
the  fame. 

What  kind  of  modification  is  it  that  the  intui- 
tions or  the  objedts  of  our  defires  receive  from 
Reafon  ? 

Thofe  of  our  intuitions  reprefenting  a  totality  in 
time,  which  is  always  conditioned,  or,  limited  by 
the  intellefl,  are  freed  by  reafon  from  thefe  limits, 
and  extended  into  boundlefsnefs ;  thofe  exhibit, 
ing  a  reality  in  time,  limited  by  negations,  are  re* 
prefented  as  admitting  of  infinite  degrees ;  thofe 
exhibiting  a  fubftance  in  time,  which  is  ever  cir- 
cumfcribed  in  duration  and  properties,  are  repre-* 
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fented,  as  having  infinite  duration,  &c.  thofe  ex- 
hibiting a  caufe  in  time,  which  is  determined  by 
a  preceding  caufe,  are  reprefented  as  determined 
by  an  infinite  train  of  preceding  and  furrounding 
caufes ;  thofe  exhibiting  a  whole  of  things  in  time, 
mutually  working  upon  each  other,  which  is  limited 
by  the  underftanding  on  every  fide,  are  reprefented 
by  reafon  as  a  whole,  whofe  parts  are  innumerable, 
whofe  connedions  are  infinitely  multiplied,  and 
whofe  co-exiftence  and  co-herence  is  boundlefs. 
(See  Principle  c,  to  ci.) 

Reafon,  therefore,  by  excluding  all  limits  from 
the  obieds  reprefented  in  our  intuitions,  renders 
our  delires,  which  are  determined  by  them,  bound 
iefs. 

All  the  objeds  modified  by  reafon  and  the  in-» 
telleft  taken  together,  form  a  whole,  which  may 
be  denominated  the  grand  objed  of  human  happi- 
nefs,  provided  thofe  objeds  recomniend  them- 
felves  by  exciting  pleafing  fen fations. 

The  defire  of  happinefs,  or,  of  being  afTedled  in 
an  agreeable  manner  by  objeds,  determined  by  rea- 
fon and  the  jntelled,  is  fenfual^  becaufe  it  depends 
on  fenfatlons it  is  rationally  fenfual,  becaufe  rea- 
fon 
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Ton  modifies  its  objefts ;  it  is  natural  to  every  man, 
becaufe  no  man  can  be  indifferent  to  the  fenfa- 
tions  impreffed  upon  him  by  his  ideas  of  the  fur- 
rounding  world ;  but  it  is  interefted,  becaufe  it  can 
be  fatisfied  only  by  fomething  which  is  given  ;  it 
is  not  free,  becaufe  it  depends  upon  things  that 
do  not  (land  at  the  command  of  man  ;  and  it  is 
boundlefs,  becaufe  it  aims  at  an  abfolute  totality 
of  agreeable  feelings,  which  all  the  treafures  of  this 
globe,  and  all  the  arts  and  contrivances  of  men 
cannot  procure. 

That  fcience  which  points  out  thofe  objefts  that 
aifeft  man  in  a  pleafing  manner,  and  fuggefts  the 
beft  means  of  procuring  them,  is  the  doftrine  of 
happinefs,  and  that  iyftem  of  rules  which  teaches 
how  we  fliould  ufe  our  re^fon  in  order  to  make 
ourfelves  happy,  is  the  dodrine  of  prudence. 

Neither  the  dodrines  of  prudence  nor  of  happi- 
nefs  can  contain  any  general  laws  to  guide  the  be- 
haviour of  reafonable  beings ;  for  they  are  built 
upon  experience ;  and  experience,  as  it  extends 
only  to  a  fmall  number  of  cafes,  can  never  be  the 
fource  of  general  laws ;  they  cannot  impofe  any  ob- 
ligation upon  any  individual  member  of  fociety  ; 

for 
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for  it  is  abfurd  to  command  how  a  man  (hall  be 
happy,  fince  every  man  has  a  peculiar  manner  of 
being  affeded,  and  a  different  idea  of  happinefs. 
They  are  the  genuine  abettors  of  fordid  and  re- 
fined intereft  ;  and  as  all  manner  of  fenfual  inte- 
reft  corrupts  the  purity  of  moral  fentiment,  the 
changeable  doftrines  of  prudence  and  happinefs 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  unalterable 
laws  of  Morality. 

Man  is  a  compound  of  reafon  and  fenfe,  and 
he  is  confcious  that  his  faculty  of  defiring  is  ei- 
ther determined  by  reafon  or  fenfe.  When  our 
defires  are  determined  by  fenfe,  they  depend  on 
feelings,  when  by  reafon,  they  depend  on  ideas  of 
general  laws. 

Theoretical  Reafon  ftrives  after  unity,  or  the 
connedion  of  our  knowledge,  by  clafTmg  all  our 
ideas  under  a  few  heads  which  it  fuggefts,  and 
which  are  abfolute  fubftance,  abfolute  caufe,  &c. 
Praftical  Reafon  ftrives  after  unity  or  confiftency 
among  our  various  defires  and  their  objeds,  by 
holding  forth  to  our  view  principles  and  ideas 
which  it  likewife  produces. 


Reafon, 
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Reafon,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  has  a  power  to  de- 
termine our  faculty  of  defiring  is,  on  that  account, 
pradical,  becaufe  it  does  thereby  influence  our 
pradlice.  The  faculty  of  being  determined  to 
aftion  by  reafon  is  Will.  Pradical  Reafon,  there* 
fore,  is  the  fame  with  Will. 

Our  will  is  pure  when  it  is  determined  by  ne- 
ceflary  and  univerfal  rules  or  laws  ;  it  is  not  pure 
when  it  is  diredled  by  feelings. 

Remark,  It  has  been  thought,  that  our  adlions 
acquire  a  very  great  value  from  their  being  deter- 
mined, or  diredled  by  ideas  of  objedls,  or  ends  deter- 
mined by  reafon  and  the  intelled:.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  whenever  ideas  of  objeds  re- 
commend themfelves  to  our  de fires  by  any  fort  of 
feelings,  although  they  are  formed  or  modified  by 
reafon  or  the  intelled,  yet  our  defires,  when  in- 
fluenced by  them,  are  fenfual,  and  not,  on  that 
account,  moral.    But  of  this  more  afterwards. 

In  our  faculty  of  defiring,  we  diftinguifh  two 
things,  which  are  matter  and  fdrm.  The  matter 
is  the  objed  defired,  or,  an  idea  of  what  is  agree- 
able or  difagreeable ;  for,  whenever  an  objed, 
diflind  from  the  mind,  ftiall  be  defired,  it  mufl 

excite 
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excite  plcafing  fenfations.  The  form  is  the  mode 
of  defiring,  and  may  either  be  rational  or  fenfual. 

Rational  defires  are  determined  by  ideas  of 
rules.  A  rule  is  a  pofition  which  teaches  how 
any  variety  may  be  connected  into  a  regular  whole. 
A  rule  is  theoretical,  when  it  teaches  how  to  con- 
neft  a  variety  of  knowledge ;  it  is  praftical,  when 
it  regulates  the  variety  of  our  defires.  A  rule 
adapted  to  the  will  of  a  few  individuals  is  a 
maxim ;  but  when  it  is  conformable  to  the  reafon 
of  all  rational  beings,  it  is  a  law.  Praftical  rules 
reduced  to  laws  are  pradical  principles. 

All  praftical  principles  either  originate  in  the 
matter  of  our  defires,  that  is,  in  the  objeds  which 
affed:  us ;  or  they  derive  from  the  form  of  our  will 
and  practical  reafon,  that  is,  from  the  mode  in 
which  reafon  operates,  and  the  ideas  it  produces, 
independent  of  fenfible  impulfe.  The  firft  may 
be  denominated  material,  and  the  latter  formal 
principles. 

The  mode  in  which  reafon  operates,  is  known 
in  the  following  ideas  which  it  produces,  by  con- 
neding  the  Categories.  ^(See  Principle  xci,  to  ci.) 
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I.  In  the  idea  of  abfoliite  totality  ;  which,  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view,  requires  totahty  of  know- 
ledge; and  in  a  pradlical,  totality  of  cafes,  to  which 
a  pradlical  principle  muft  be  apphcable  that  is  to 
fay,  the  principles  of  our  condud  mud  have  the 
charadler  of  univerfality,  or  agree  with  the  general 
will  of  all  reafon able  beings,  and  be  applicable  to 
all  circumftances  of  life. 

II.  In  the  idea  of  unconditioned  limitation 
which  elevates  our  views  above  the  limits  of  things 
in  time,  and  manifeftly  teaches  us  to  ad  inde- 
pendently of  the  quality  of  external  objeds,  and  the 
feelings  which  they  produce.  Reafon  afts  unin- 
fluenced by  external  objedls,  let  us  follow  this 
mode  of  adling  and  be  difmterefted. 

III.  In  the  ideas  of  abfolute  fubftance,  caufc, 
and  concurrence,  which  loudly  exhort  us  to  be  un- 
alterable in  our  condud,  to  be  felf-adlive,  and  to 
harmonize  in  our  actions  with  the  adlions  of  all  ra- 
tional beings. 

According  to  reafon,  we  muft,  therefore,  adt  by 
principles  that  are  univerfal  and  difinterelled  ;  to 
thefe  principles  we  muft  adhere  unalterably— we 
muft  rea life  them  by  felf-aftivity— not  leave  ourfelves 
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to  be  roufed  by  pain  or  pleafure,  hope  or  fear, 
and  thus  endeavour  to  keep  pace  with  reafonable 
beings.* 

Reafon  either  determines  the  will  neceflarily  or 
not.  In  the  firft  cafe  the  will  is  totally  exempt  from 
all  fenfible  incentives,  and  therefore,  holy ;  in  the 
fecond,  it  is  determinable  by  the  fenfual  and  is  un- 
holy. The  human  will  is  determinable  both  by 
reafon  and  fenfe,  but  not  neceflarily  by  either. 

A  praftical  principle  impofed  upon  a  will  not 
neceflarily  determinable  by  reafon,  is  an  impera- 
tive, which  fort  of  principles  announce  themfelves 
in  our  confcioufnefs  by  the  term  '*  ought,"  or 

Ihould/'  and  exprefs  that  relation  which  fubfifls 
between  the  univerfal  laws  of  conduct  and  the 
weaknefs  of  the  human  will. 

An  imperative  which  is  founded  upon  fomething 
external  to  reafon,  for  inftance,  upon  an  end  to  be 
obtained  in  the  world,  and  which  contains  the  means 
to  that  end,  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  carries  no 
obligation  with  it,  unlefs  it  excites  a  defire  of  the 

•  It  might  be  objefled  that  it  is  impoflible  for  man  to 
obey  fuch  laws,  but  this  will  be  confidered  in  the  end  of  the 
feflion. 

end 
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end  propofed.  An  Imperative,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  is  founded  upon  reafon  itfelf,  and  which  has 
no  other  end  than  that  of  realifing  the  mode  in  which 
reafon  ads,  is  a  Categorical  Imperative  which  re- 
prefents  an  adion  as  neceflary  in  itfelf,  and  im- 
pofes  an  obligation  upon  all  thofe  who  would 
keep  up  their  reafon  and  not  fall  into  contradidion 
with  their  own  will. 

Whatever  determines  our  will  is  praftically 
good,  when  it  is  grounded  in  laws  that  are  obli- 
gatory to  all  reafonable  beings ;  but  when  any 
thing  determines  our  will  which  is  founded  upon 
the  fubjedlive  qualification  of  the  individual,  it  is 
merely  agreeable,  though  it  may  not  be  bad — to 
be  pradically  good,  it  mull  be  founded  upon  the 
general  reafon  of  mankind. 

The  dependance  of  our  defiring  faculty  upon 
feelings  is  inclination,  and  inclination  fuppofes 
want.  The  dependance  of  this  faculty  upon  rea- 
fon, efpecially  becaufe  it  does  not  necelTarily  de- 
pend upon  it,  is  interefting. 

Every  intereft  is  either  empirical  or  rational. 
Empirical  intereft  is  mixt  with  feelings,  and  either 
is  pathological  or  logicaL  The  pathological  in- 
B  b  2  tereft 
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tcreft  aims  at  the.  agreeable  and  pleafing  confe- 
quences  of  an  aftion  ;  the  logical  aims  at  whatever 
might  increafe  and  improve  our  knowledge. 

Intereft  purely  rational  is  totally  independent  of 
whatever  lies  external  to  reafon.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
intereft  purely  Moral,  or  Pradtical  Intereft,  which 
we  take  in  an  adion  on  account  of  its  reafonable- 
nefs,  and  not  on  account  of  that  objed  or  thofe  ends 
andconfequences  in  which  that  adlion  is  concerned. 
That  conftitution  of  human  nature  which  renders 
it  poflible  that  man  can  take  an  intereft  in  laws 
that  are  ftriftly  dlfinterefted  and  often  inimical  to 
the  demands  of  fenfual  defires,  is  the  fource  of 
moral  feeling. 

All  intereft  is  praftical,  that  is,  incites  man  to 
adion.  It  is  a  fa6V,  that  every  rational  man  takes 
an  intereft  in  the  moral  decifions  of  reafon,  it  is, 
therefore,  a  fadl  that  reafon  is  praftical,  that  is, 
may  determine  man  to  aftion.  The  moft  aban- 
doned  wretch,  in  the  calm  of  ferious  refledion, 
when  he  has  fet  before  his  eyes  the  example  of  a  con- 
dud,  which  is  approved  of  by  the  univerfal  voice  of 
human  reafon,  although  he  feels  himfelf  very  much 
humbled  by  it,  yet  he  cannot  help  wilhing  that  his 

own 
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own  conduft  had  been  fuch  as  to  deferve  the  fame 
univerfal  approbation. 

As  it  is  a  fad,  that  reafon  is  praftical,  it  follows, 
that  the  human  will  is  free. 

Remark, — I  beg  the  reader  to  remember,  that  I  ad- 
duced page  173,  the  argument  of  the  Neceflita- 
rians  againft  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  I 
obferved,  that  this  argument  is  impregnable,  as 
long  as  we  transfer  the  laws  of  caufe  and  efFecfl, 
which  refide  in  the  phenomena  of  time  or  fpace,  or 
what  is  the  fame,  in  our  own  intuitions,  to  the 
things  themfelves,  with  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted. This  obfervation  very  plainly  fhows, 
that  the  Neceflitarians  confound  in  their  argument 
the  laws  by  which  our  intuitions  are  arranged,  with 
the  laws  by  which  the  things  themfelves  are  ar- 
ranged,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  affords 
all  the  reafons  neceffary  to  prove  that  our  notion  of 
a  free  will  is  not  contradictory  nor  imaginary;  for 
if  merely  the  form  of  our  intuitions  of  things  is 
time,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  adlive  fubftance 
called  man,  muft  therefore  have  the  fame  form  and 
be  in  time  alfo ;  and  as  man  is  not  in  time,  his  will 
cannot  be  influenced  by  the  laws  of  time,  which  are 

thofe 
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thofe  of  caufe  and  effed ;  for  thefe  laws  can  be 
only  where  time  is.  By  this  reafoning  it  has  in- 
deed been  proved  that  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  may  reafonably  and  without  contradidion  be 
conceived.  But  the  queftion  was,  whether  this  rea- 
fonable  conception  be  alfo  real,  and  whether  there 
be  any  fad  in  man  by  which  its  reality  can  be 
proved.  This  fad  I  have  promifed  to  point  out 
under  the  head  of  Morals,  and  (hall  do  it  imme- 
diately. Nor  need  I  obferve,  that  the  matter  to  be 
proved  is  of  great  importance,  for  upon  the  proof 
of  it  all  Morals  muft  either  Hand  or  falL^ — The  ar- 
gument is  as  follows  : — 

The  Human  Will  is  determined  by  PRACTI- 
CAL PRINCIPLES  OF  REASON,  therefore  it 
is  FREE. 

I  fliall  firft  explain  what  is  meant  by  Pradical 
Principles  of  Reafon. 

L  A  PRACTICAL  PRINCIPLE  of  Reafon 
neceflarily  excludes  from  its  contents  all  objeds  of 
human  volition  that  are  diftind  from  reafon.  For  if 
it  recommends  to  the  will  any  objed  external  to  the 
mind,  it  derives  from  the  knowledge  of  an  exter- 
nal objed,  that  is,  from  experience.  Any  pradi- 
cal principle  deriving  from  experience  extends 

only 
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only  fo  far  as  experience  reaches,  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  ftriftly  univerfal ;  nor  is  it  ftridly  necef- 
fary,  becaufe  our  exp«rience  may  indeed  fhow  us 
that  fomething  is  fo  or  fo,  but  never  that  it  muft 
be  fo.  Bat  it  is  a  fad  well  eftablifhed  by  confci- 
oufnefs,  that  a  Pradical  Principle  is  ftridly  necef- 
fary  and  univerfal.  For  inftance,  "  Be  virtuous  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circimjiances  of  life  -^'^  and  let 
thy  virtue  ever  be  difinterefted.  Although  the  no- 
tions of  virtue  and  difintereftednefs  may  differ  in 
different  perfons,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that  at  leaft 
the  univerfality  and  necellity  of  thefe  laws  is  ac- 
knowledged. Hence  it  follows,  that  a  Pradlical 
Principle  cannot  derive  from  any  knowledge  of 
external  objefts,  or  experience ;  for  elfe  it  could 
not  be  univerfal  and  neceffary,  which  it  manifeftly 
is.  Now  in  every  Practical  Principle  we  diftin- 
guifli  two  things,  matter  and  form.  The  matter 
is  the  object  of  the  will  j  the  form  is  the  mode  in 
which  we  will,  or  its  reafonablenefs,  or,  the  mode 
how  reafon  would  connedt  the  variety  of  human 
adions,  which  may  be  clearly  feen  in  thofe  ideas 
that  reafon  produces  by  conneding  the  variety  of 
the  pure  intelledl  or  the  categories,*^  and  in  thofe 
Principles.  (See  Principles  XC  to  CI. )  which  derive 

from 
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from  the  ideas  produced  by  reafon.  Now  as  a 
Praftical  Principle  excludes  all  matter,  that  is,  all 
,  objeds  of  the  will,  diftind  from  reafon,  which 
deftroy  univerfality  and  neceffity,  there  remains 
for  it  nothing  more  than  the  form,  or  the  mode  in 
which  reafon  ads  when  it  forms  fuch  a  principle. 
The  contents  of  a  Pradlical  Principle,  therefore, 
exhibit  no  objeft  diftinft  from  reafon  or  its  pro- 
duce, but  the  form  of  reafon  itfelf. 

II.  It  is  a  fad  that  a  formal  practical  principle 
can  be  reprefented  and  formed  by  reafon  only; 
that  it  cannot  be  an  objedl  of  fenfe,  and  that  it, 
therefore,  cannot  refide  among  the  fenfible  pheno- 
mena. Confequently  the  idea  of  a  Pradlical  Prin- 
ciple, confidered  as  a  ground  which  determines 
our  will,  miift  be  different  from  thofe  grounds 
which  determine  the  events  in  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena ;  for  every  ground  of  determination 
in  the  world  of  phenomena  is  a  phenomenon 
itfelf ;  the  caufe  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  world 
muft  arife  and  be  a  phenomenon  ;  the  effed  of  a 
phenomenon  muft  be  a  phenomenon  alfo.* 

But 

*  The  reader  will  pleafe  to  guard  himfelf  againft  confound- 
ing the  phenomena  of  things  with  the  things  themfelves,  of 

which 
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But  now  the  idea  of  a  PraAical  Principle  is  not 
one  of  the  phenomena  in  queftion,  it  therefore 
cannot  be  the  effedt  of  a  phenomenon  ;  for  other- 
wife  it  would  be  a  phenomenon,  which  it  is  not ; 
the  idea  of  a  pradical  principle  is  an  idea  of 
reafon.  But  no  idea  of  reafon  is  an  intuition  ;  it 
therefore,  is  not  a  phenomenon;  for  intuitions 
only  are  phenomena,  and  it  is  only  the  intuitions 
which  have  the  forms  of  time  and  fpace,  or  are  in 
time  and  fpace,  and  not  the  ideas  of  reafon. 
Hence  the  idea  of  a  Pradlical  Principle  Hands  un- 
influenced by  the  world  of  phenomena ;  but  our 
will  is  determined  by  this  idea  ;  hence  our  will  is 
determined  by  fomething  that  lies  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  caufes  and  conditions  of  phenomena;  it  is, 
therefore  independent  of  the  natural  law  of  the 
phenomena,  which  is  that  of  caufe  and  effed.  But 
fuch  independence  is  freedom ;  hence  our  will  is 

which  we  know  nothing.  A  phenomenon  is  an  intuition  and 
nothing  more.  Our  intuitions  are  in  time,  becaufe  the  general 
form  of  all  intuitions  is  time.  Every  intuition  arifes  and  va- 
nifhes  ;  the  intuition  implying  a  caufe  arifes  and  vanifties  ;  the 
fame  is  the  cafe  with  the  intuitions  exprelTing  effects.  The  ideas 
of  reafon  are  not  intuitions  j  therefore  they  are  not  in  time  and 
not  determined  by  the  laws  of  time,  and  not  phenomena.  See 
Principle  LXXXIX. 

C  c  free. 
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free.  Every  human  will,  therefore,  as  it  is  deter- 
mined by  Pradical  Principles,  is  free. 

As  the  human  will  is  free,  the  formal  Pradical 
Principles  of  Reafon  are  the  true  laws  of  freedom, 
for  it  is  by  keeping  to  them  only  that  man  can  ele- 
vate himfelf  above  the  influence  of  the  furround- 
ing  world,  and  follow  the  natural  laws  of  his  rea- 
fon. 

All  formal  Praclical  Principles  of  Reafon  are 
Moral  Principles  ;  for  all  Moral  Principles  muft  be 
pradlical,  univerfal,  and  neceflary,  and  if  they  are 
fo,  then  they  are  nothing  elfe  than  formal  Praftical 
Principles  of  Reafon. 

If  a  man  would  remain  free,  or  become  gra- 
dually more  independent  of  external  impulfe,  he 
muft  ftridlly  keep  to  the  moral  law/  and  endea- 
vour to  grow  in  obedience  towards  it. 

To  obey  any  law  fuppofes  knowledge  of  iu 
How  can  man  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  moral  laws  ?  It  is  anfwered,  by  paying  due  at- 
tention  to  the  natural  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
confciencej  but  the  emotions  of  the  heart  and 
confcience  change  in  proportion  as  knowledge  en- 
creafes ;  they  are  different  in  different  perfons^  nor 
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are  they  at  all  times  the  fame  in  the  fame  perfon. 
It  is  very  well  for  a  man  to  follow  the  influence  of 
his  heart  and  confcience,  while  he  knows  of  no 
other  guides;  But  it  is  not  fufficient  in  a  fciencc  of 
morals,  to  conllilt  merely  the  heart  and  confcience ; 
fdr  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  the  fource 
of  univeifal  principles,  fince  both  ftand  in  need  of 
diredlion,  and  if  they  are  not  educated  by  princi- 
ple, will  often  lead  the  wrong  way. 

Man  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Moral  Law, 
or  the  law  of  his  natural  freedom,  by  the  confci* 
oufnefs  of  the  operations  of  his  reafon,  although  h$ 
is  often  a  lofs  to  exprefs  them  by  words,  or  does  not 
clearly  underftand  them.  Let  him  only  alk  himfelf 
when  converfing  with  his  friends  and  the  world. 
Is  my  mode  of  ading  fuch  as  to  be  fit  for  an  uni- 
verfal  law  of  condud  among  reafonable  beings  ?  and 
he  will  find  himfelf  at  no  lofs  for  an  anfwer.  Suppofe 
a- man  calumniates  another,  and  confiders  this  as 
excufable,  if  he  afks  himfelf :  Can  calumny  be- 
come an  univerfal  law  among  reafonable  beings  ? 
he  will  direftly  perceive,  that  fuch  a  law  would  de- 
ftroy  itfelf,  if  generally  introduced ;  and  that  con- 
fequently,  in  pradifing  it  he  ftands  in  contradic« 
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tion  with  his  own  reafon,  and  muft  condemn  him- 
felf.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  lying  and  thp 
breaking  of  promifes.  Thefe  prailices  may  be 
defended  by  an  appeal  to  unavoidable  neceflity,  or 
to  the  general  torrent  of  moral  corruption,  which 
carries  every  thing  before  it,  but  they  cannot  be 
excufed.  For,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  man  becomes 
immediately  confcious  of  the  laws :  Thou  fhalt 
not  lie  y  Thou  flialt  not  break  thy  promife.  Thefe 
laws  he  cannot  help  acknowledging,  and  what- 
ever contradidls  them,  he  finds  he  muft  difap- 
prove.  But  thefe  laws,  which  every  man  acknow- 
ledges, are  purely  formal  ^  they  exclude  all  objefts 
of  the  will,  and  tell  us,  with  a  loud  voice,  that  we 
ought  to  follow  them  whatever  we  may  will,  and 
that  we  ftiall  not  lie  nor  break  a  promife  under 
^ny  pretence  w^hatever.  Man,  therefore,  knows 
the  formal  praAical  principles  by  confcioufnefs, 
although  he  cannot  often  explain  what  be  the  true 
fource  from  which  they  flow,  what  be  their  exadl 
number,  and  their  precife  fpecific  difference. 
Who  can,  however,  ftridly  execute  fuch  rigorous 
laws  ?  It  is  true,  that  no  mortal  will  ever  be  able 
to  execute  them  completely,  becaufe  they  are 
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ideal ;  but  man  ftands  in  need  of  fuch  praftical 
ideals ;  his  virtue  is  progreffive,  and  not  having 
any  ftandard  of  moral  perfedion,  or  any  ideals  of 
moral  laws  before  his  view,  how  could  he  know 
what  progrefs  in  virtue  he  has  made,  or  how 
could  he  make  any  progrefs  at  all  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  the  firft  duty  which  a  moral  phi- 
lofopher  owes  to  mankind,  that  he  reprefent  the 
moral  laws  in  all  their  rigour  and  purity.  If  he 
accommodate  them  to  the  weaknefs  of  human  na- 
ture, he  miftakes  their  end,  perverts  that  ftandard 
by  which  men  fliould  meafure  the  worth  of  their 
a(5lions,  and  by  mifleading  them,  commits  a  crime 
that  can  only  be  excufed  on  the  ground  of  guilt- 
lefs  ignorance. 

To  reprefent  the  moral  laws  in  their  purity,  it 
is  requifite  to  know  firft  wherein  their  common 
nature  confifts.  The  common  nature  of  moral 
laws,  as  mentioned  already,  confifts, 

1.  In  their  being  formal  laws,  that  is,  in  their  not 
regarding  any  external  objed  defired,  and  in 
reprefenting  the  general  form  of  reafon  alone 
as  the  pattern  for  imitation  in  our  adtions. 

2.  In  their  being  univerfal, 

3.  In  their  being  neceffary. 

A  moral 
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A  moral  principle,  expreffing  the  common  na- 
ture of  all  moral  principles,  is  a  firft  moral  prin- 
ciple. And  to  know  in  what  ftate  the  fcience  of 
morals  is,  we  need  only  compare  the  firft  princi- 
ples of  morals,  as  recommended  to  us  by  philofo- 
phers.  I  have  promifed  to  make  this  comparifon 
in  thefe  pages,  in  order  to  (how  the  difference  be- 
tween Kant's  fyftem  of  morals,  and  thofe  of 
other  philofophers.  This  promife  I  (hall  endea- 
vour to  fulfil  immediately,  and,  to  be  as  com- 
plete as  po(rible,  I  (hall  begin  with  the  firft  Moral 
Principle  of  Socrates. 

SOCRATES. 
Strive  after  the  Contemplation  of  what  is  moji  beaut  if uh 

The  ideal  of  beauty  is  the  offspring  of  fenfe, 
the  intelleft,  and  reafon.  As  this  ideal  does  not 
exprefsthe  form  of  reafon  alone,  the  contemplation 
of  it  can  conftitute  no  pure  moral  principle. 

PLATO. 

Indulge  ihyfelfin  the  Contemplation  of  SpeculaiiveTruihs, 

As  fpeculative  truths  refer  to  more  objedls  than 
the  form  of  reafon,  thofe  laws  which  are  built 

upon 
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upon  them,  will  contain  more  than  moral  laws 
fliould,  that  is,  they  will  not  be  genuine  moral 
laws. 

,  EPICURUS. 

Strive  after  a  State  totally  free  from  Pain. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  pain,  experience  is  requi- 
fite  y  but  experience  can  never  be  the  fource  of 
Moral  Laws. 

ARISTIPPUS. 

Strive  after  the  greatejl  Sum  of  Phjfical  Enjoyments. 

But  this  is  ftriving  a^ter  fomething  which  can 
be  obtained  by  experience  only.  No  objedl  lying 
external  to  reafon,  can  fuggeft  any  univerfal  law. 

ANTISTHENES. 

Endeavour  to  he  as  free  and  independent  ^  and  to  approach 
to  the  fmplicity  of  nature^  as  nearly  as  pojfible. 

Freedom  and  independance  are  the  refult  of  a 
morally  good  behaviour,  and  cannot,  ther*efore,  be 
the  caufe  of  it,  or  a  moral  law, 

THE 
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THE  STOICS. 

Confider  the  Welfare  of  the  Whole  as  thy  own  Welfare , 

To  know  the  welfare  of  a  whole  of  reafonable 
beings  we  muft  know  the  general  nature  of  rea- 
fon  ;  if  we  have  acquired  this  knowledge,  let  us 
aft  accordingly,  and  not  trouble  ourfelves  about 
the  welfare  of  the  whole ;  for  this  will  follow  of 
courfe,  if  every  individual  only  endeavours  to  be 
reafonable. 

ARISTOTELES. 

Strive  after  the  blgheft  Improvement  of  thy  Mental 
Faculties. 

This  is  a  ufeful,  but  not  a  moral  law.  A  mo- 
ral law  does  not  command  us  to  attain  a  particular 
end,  but  it  teaches  us  how  we  ought  to  conduft 
ourfelves  in  general,  whatever  be  the  end  we  may 
propofe  to  reach.  Befides,  any  law  recommend- 
ing a  particular  end,  is  a  particular  law,  and, 
therefore,  wants  an  effential  charafteriftic  of  a  mo- 
ral law,  which  is  Univerfality. 

POLE- 
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POLEMON. 

Strive  after  the  greateft  Sum  of  Corporeal  as  well  as 
Mental  Enjoyments. 

Any  law  recommending  enjoyments  derives 
from  experience,  and  fo  far  from  being  a  moral 
law,  it  is  no  law  at  all. 

HOBBES. 

agreeably  to  the  Laws  of  thy  Country, 

This  is  a  particular  law.  It  confines  man  to 
the  laws  of  a  country  only.  But  no  government 
can  provide  laws  for  every  particular  cafe.  The 
moral  law  is  univerfal,  and  not  particular.  It 
commands  us  to  be  reafonable  and  good,  were  we 
even  among  the  Savages  of  North  America,  where 
there  are  no  political  laws. 

MANDEVILLE. 
AB  conformably  to  the  Conventions  of  Men, 

This  law  is  as  particular  as  the  former,  and 
therefore  not  moral. 

D  d  MON- 
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MONTAIGNE. 

Jo  as  io  gain  the  Favour  of  ihoje  who  are  in 
Fffwer. 

This  law  recommends  a  particular  end,  and  is 
therefore,  not  univerfal ;  it  is  not  moral. 

HUTCHESCN. 

Follow  the  Dictates  of  Moral  Senfe. 

The  didates  of  whatever  comes  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  fenfe,  can  only  be  known  by  expe- 
rience y  but  no  fort  of  experience  can  be  the  fource 
of  ftridlly  univerfal  and  neceffary  laws.  Befides, 
the  feeling  connected  with  the  moral  law,  is  confe- 
quent  upon  pradtifmg  and  contemplating  that  law, 
and  not  antecedent  to  it.  A  man  who  places  before 
his  view  an  example  of  ftrid  and  univerfal  inte- 
grity or  veracity,  feels  himfelf  humbled  by  it ;  for 
he  is  confcious  that  his  conduft  falls  (hort  of  this 
perfeftion.  But  this  humiliating  and  remarkable 
feeling,  which  may  be  called  regard  for  the  moral 
W,  is  not  antecedent  but  confequent  upon  it.  It 
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is  the  effeft  of  a  law,  and  therefore  cannot  confti- 
tute  the  law  itfelf,  or  be  the  fource  of  the  law. 

SMITH. 

AEl  Jo  that  the  impartial  Spe5lator  can  fympathife  with 
the  Motives  as  well  as  the  Tendency  of  thy  Anions. 

But  this  is  appealing  from  the  court  of  reafon  to 
another  court,  that  mufl  (land  itfelf  under  the  ju- 
rifdidbion  of  reafon.  No  man  is  ftridlly  impartial ; 
he  can  only  approach  to  this  ideal.  Why,  there- 
fore, (hould  we  make  the  changeable,  and  often 
unjuft,  emotions  of  another  man's  fympathy,  the 
flandard  of  moral  worth.  Any  principle,  which 
holds  out  to  our  view  the  decifions  or  condudl  of 
particular  men,  as  a  ftandard  or  pattern  of  imita- 
tion, is  not  univerfal,  becaufe  it  can  only  derive 
from  experience  ;  it  is  not  neceflary,  becaufe  expe- 
rience cannot  teach  neceflity  ^  it  is  not  formal,  be- 
caufe it  blends  and  confounds  the  unalterable  form 
of  reafon  with  the  changeable  decifions  of  man  ;  it 
is,  therefore,  in  no  refpeft  moral. 
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WOLF. 

Strive  after  PerfeSfion, 

If  this  Principle  were  intended  to  exhort  us  to 
realize  the  decifions  of  reafon,  or  its  invariable 
form,  it  would  not  employ  the  vague  term  of  Per- 
fedion,  which  already  holds  out  an  objed  different 
from  reafon  itfelf  Befides,  to  make  one's  felf 
perfedi,  fuppofes  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  which 
mud  neceffarily  guide  our  endeavours,  if  we 
would  approach  to  perfeftion  in  virtue. 

CRUSIUS. 

Strive  after  the  Favour  and  Approbation  of  the  Deity. 

No  immoral  being  can  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
Deity,  if  its  immorality  proceeds  from  inexcufable 
guilt.  A  moral  law,  therefore,  has  nothing  elfe 
to  teach  us,  than  how  we  muft  adt,  in  order  to 
become  morally  good.  If  it  holds  out  an  object  of 
terror  or  happinefs,  it  bribes  man  into  virtue,  makes 
him  an  hypocrite,  who  pretends  to  love  virtue,  but 
in  faft,  loves  only  the  profit  he  hopes  to  derive 
from  it. 

There 
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There  are  men  who  are  fo  weak  as  not  to  have 
it  in  their  power  to  conceive  clearly  the  difintc- 
rcftednefs  of  the  moral  law,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
refolve  to  (hew  it  in  their  adions.  Upon  thefe 
men  we  mu ft  have  compaffion,  and  not  ridicule 
their  principles,  while  they  are  not  yet  fufceptible 
of  better  inftrudlion.  We  cannot  all  be  equally 
wife,  and  he  is  the  beft,  the  worthy  man,  who  en- 
deavours to  ad  according  to  his  beft  knowledge, 
and  to  improve  his  knowledge.  However,  in  a 
fcience  of  philofophic  morals,  we  are  bound  to  re- 
prefent  the  laws  of  our  natural  freedom  in  their 
genuine  purity,  and  refcue  them  from  all  mixture 
of  fear  and  pleafure,  which  muft  necelTarily  im- 
pair that  freedom,  and  fpoil  the  purity  of  moral 
fentiment. 

THE  ECLECTICS. 

Encreafe  the  Powers  of  the  Mind  and  Body^  bring 
them  into  the  beft  pojftble  Harmony^  and  let  them  all 
work  towards  one  End* 

The  whole  of  this  principle  depends  upon  the 
end  towards  which  the  powers  of  man  fhall  dire<fl 
their  operations.    If  this  end  be  any  thing  diftind 
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from  the  form  of  reafon  which  we  are  to  realife 
according  to  the  moral  law,  then  the  whole  prin- 
ciple, although  ufeful  in  other  refpe6ls,  is  very 
different  from  a  genuine  moral  principle ,  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  end  is  not  diftindl  from  the 
form  of  reafon,  it  ought  neccffarily  to  have  been 
couched  in  other  terms. 

KANT. 

Act  according  to  those  principles  only 
of  which  thou  canst  will  that  they  ought 
to  become  the  general  laws  on  conduct 
anong  all  reasonable  beings. 

This  Principle  is  firft  formal,  for  it  recommends 
no  other  objedl  than  the  mere  form  of  reafon  ;  it 
is  univerfal,  becaufe  it  extends  to  all  reafonable 
beings;  and  it  is  neceffary,  becaufe  the  contrary 
of  it  cannot  be  even  conceived,  without  deftroying 
all  thought  of  a  moral  law.  An  univerfal  law  of 
condudt  is  neceffary ;  for  a  number  of  free  adlions, 
not  direded  by  univerfal  laws,  muft,  neceffarily 
contradidt  each  other,  and  throw  the  whole  into 
confufion. 

The  reader  will  now  find,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  firft  moral  principle  of  Kant,  and  thofe 

of 
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of  other  philofophers,  is,  the  former  is  built  upon 
reafon  alone,  the  latter  upon  fomething  which  is 
different  from  reafon  ;  the  firft  is  formal,  univerfal, 
and  neceffary  j  the  latter  are  material,  particular, 
and  not  ftridlly  neceffary ;  the  firft  fays.  Let  us,  on 
all  occafions,  be  morally  good,  whatever  may  be 
the  confequence.  The  latter  are  not  content  with 
this ;  they  propofe  fome  particular  end,  and  force 
reafon  into  the  fervitude  of  fenfe  ;  for  whatever 
objed  or  end  diftindl  from  reafon  be  recom- 
mended, it  can  only  be  known  by  experience, 
and  only  be  defired  as  far  as  it  excites  pleafing 
fenfations  or  makes  us  happy.  In  fuch  a  cafe  we 
do  not  ft  rive  to  realife  the  general  laws  of  reafon ; 
but  to  acquire  pleafing  fenfations,  and  reafon  muft 
work  as  a  fervant  to  propofe  the  beft  means  of  ob- 
taining them  and,  in  being  forced  to  do  this,  ic 
is  a  flave,  and  not  free ;  the  confequence  of  which 
is,  that  we  become  ftaves  alfo,  and  make  ourfeives 
dependant  upon  things  which  change  with  the 
weather,  and  very  often  do  not  ftand  at  our  com- 
mand. 

It  is  perfeftly  right  to  ftrive  after  pleafing  fen- 
fations or  happinefs  j  for  the  defire  of  happinefs, 

is 
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is  effential  to  human  nature,  and  can  only  be  dc- 
(Iroyed  with  the  deftrudion  of  human  nature.  But 
man  difcovers  another  defire  as  effential  to  his  nature 
as  that  of  happinefs.  He  wants  not  only  to  be 
happy,  but  to  be  alfo  a  morally  good  man,  that  is  to 
fay,  to  keep  up  the  natural  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  will.  Every  man  has,  therefore,  two 
great  ends,  in  which  all  his  exertions  and  defires 
ultimately  centre,  and  thefe  are  happinefs  and  inde- 
pendence, or  virtue.  Both  ends  taken  together, 
form  the  great  and  complete  objed:  of  all  human  de- 
fires  or  the  higheft  good,  and  every  man  muft  necef- 
farily  defire  both  virtue  and  happinefs  as  long  as  he 
retains  the  nature  of  his  mind  and  body.  The 
higheft  good,  therefore,  confifts  not  in  mere  vir- 
tue, as  the  Stoics  believed,  nor  in  mere  happinefs, 
as  the  Epicureans  affirmed,  but  in  the  union  of 
both.  The  higheft  good  muft  be  fuppofed  by 
every  man  who  will  not  fall  into  contradidion 
with  himfelf,  as  pradically  poffible,  that  is,  as 
fomething  which  it  is  poffible  to  realife.  For  if  it 
be  not  practically  poffible,  our  defires  of  virtue  and 
happinefs  are  direfted  towards  fomething  which 
is  impoffible,  or  what  is  the  fame,  they  are  altoge- 
ther 
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ther  abfurd.    And  this,  I  hope,  none  will  fup- 
pofe.    If,  therefore,  it  be  granted,  that  the  higheft 
good  is  pradically  poflible,  thofe  conditions,  under 
which  alone  it  can  be  fo,  muft  likewife  be  granted. 
Now,  it  is  clear,  that  when  happinefs  is  made  the 
road  to  virtue,  all  virtue  is  deftroyed,  and  diforder 
and  confufion  is  the  immediate  confequence,  which 
can  neither  be  called  happinefs  nor  the  higheft 
good  ;  whereas  if  virtue  be  made  the  road  to  happi- 
nefs, happinefs  will  not  be  deftroyed,  but  only  con- 
fined to  general  laws  which  preferve  it  againft  ex- 
travagance, and  give  it  confiftency.    Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  higheft  good  is  pradically  pofTible, 
only  upon  the  condition  that  VIRTUE  BE  THE 
CAUSE  OF  HAPPINESS,  and  that  man,  be- 
fore he  ftrives  after  any  particular  fet  of  pleafmg 
fenfations,  fliould  always  refledl,  firft,  whether  the 
moral  law  would  permit  him  the  enjoyment  of 
them  or  not. 

I  might  conclude  here  the  moral  part  of  my 
Treatife  ;  for  I  believe  I  have  already  done  what  I 
have  promifed.  I  intended  to  give  the  reader  a 
previous  notion  of  Kant*s  Morals.  This,  I  hope, 
I  have,  by  explaining  the  common  nature  of  his 
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Moral  Principles,  or  his  firft  Principles  of  Mo- 
rals. Thofe  arguments  which  lead  to  it  I  have 
enumerated,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  this  Treatife  per- 
mitted me.  I  have  only  to  mention,  therefore, 
that  the  work  wherein  all  this  is  treated  more  at 
large,  is  the  Criticifm  of  Praftical  Reafon,  which 
confifts  of  about  292  pages,  and  which  firft 
proves  that  reafon  is  pradlical,  and  that  the  will 
of  man  is  free ;  fecondly,  that  the  complete  num- 
ber of  moral  laws  may  be,  difcovered,  and  how; 
thirdly,  that  it  is  the  moral  law  alone  which  leads 
to  a  rational  belief  in  a  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  is  only  a  juft  en- 
quiry into  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge, 
which  can  fecure  thefe  important  notions,  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  morals  againft  the  comfortlefs  at- 
tacks of  Fatalifm,  Scepticifm,  and  Empiricifm. 
And  this  important  enquiry,  Kant,  as  mentioned 
already,  has  very  fuccefsfully  attempted  in  his  Cri- 
ticifm of  Pure  Reafon.  I  now  proceed  to  ftate  that 
influence,  which  his  Principles  may  have  on  our 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  Deity,  which  are  the  bafis  of  all  re- 
ligion, 
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INFLUENCE 

O  F 

KANT'S  PRINCIPLES 

ON 

RELIGION- 


Is  the  foul  immortal  ?  If  not,  religion  has  no 
end.  ProfelTor  Kant  proves  the  immortality  of 
the  foul  in  the  following  manner : 

A  will  determinable  by  the  moral  law  can  have 
no  other  objeft  than  the  highefl:  good,  and  all  its 
exertions  muft  ultimately  centre  in  happinefs  and 
virtue.  As  the  highefl:  good  is  not  pradically 
poflible  without  virtue  being  made  the  caufe  of 
happinefs,  (fee  page  217,)  it  follows  that  only  com- 
plete virtue  can  produce  complete  happinefs,  and 
thus  render  the  higheft  good  praAically  poflible. 
Complete  virtue,  therefore,  though  not  real,  muft 
j^t  be  poITible;  for  if  it  be  not  pofTible,  the 
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higheft  good  cannot  be  poffible,  which  is  abfurd. 
The  will  of  man  is  not  completely  conformable 
to  the  laws  of  virtue,  for  it  is  not  holy,  nor  CAN 
it  be  completely  virtuous,  becaufe  virtue  is  an  ideal 
which  may  be  approached,  but  can  never  be 
reached  by  a  finite  being.  But  although  the  laws 
of  morals  cannot  be  completely  fulfilled  yet  they 
muft  be  acknowledged  as  necelTary  to  be  pradtifed. 
Now,  as  we  muft  follow  the  moral  law,  and  can  rea- 
life  it  only  by  approaches  that  are  progreflive  ad  in- 
finitum^  it  is  neceflary  for  the  fake  of  our  own  prac- 
tice to  fuppofe  fuch  a  progrefs  as  pradically  poffi- 
ble.  For  if  this  progrefs  is  impofTible,  the  moral  law 
cannot  be  realifed ;  if  it  cannot  be  realifed,  it  is 
impofhble ;  and  to  pradife  the  moral  law  would, 
therefore,  be  to  pradlife  fomething  which  is  impof- 
fible.  In  the  phyfical  world  we  difcover  the 
ftridleft  fitnefs;  in  the  moral  world  this  fitnefs 
would  be  deftroyed,  if  we  conceive  that  there 
could  be  any  law  that  cannot  be  fulfilled,  even  by 
approaches  that  are  progrefTive.  What  reafon  have 
we  to  fuppofe  the  latter  ?  It  might  be  afked,  What 
reafon  have  we  to  fuppofe  it  ?  We  fuppofe  it  to 
preferve  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  which  would  be  di- 

redly 
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redly  deftroyed,  if  we  take  away  the  fitnefs  frotu 
the  moral  world. 

The  cafe,  therefore,  ftands  thus:  Thofe  who 
deny  an  infinite  progrefs  towards  virtue,  have  no 
reafon  to  do  fo,  for  they  cannot  defend  themfelves 
by  experience,  nor  by  grounds  a  priori,  Thofe 
who  hold  the  affirmative  have  fufficient  reafons  for 
doing  fo,  becaufe  it  is  only  by  affirming  this  that 
we  can  reafonably  refolve  to  pra6tife  the  moral 
law,  and  preferve  the  ufe  of  our  reafon  in  a  moral 
regard,  which  no  man  will  relinquilh  upon  flight 
grounds. 

Now,  as  we  are  bound  by  reafon  to  fuppofe  our 
progrefs  in  virtue  will  be  infinite,  and  as  this  pro- 
grefs cannot  be  made,  unlefs  the  fame  perfon  con- 
tinues its  exiftence,  it  follows  that  the  higheft 
good  is  pradically  poffible  only  on  the  condition 
of  man*s  immortality. 

Immortality  being  infeparable  from  the  higheft 
good,  and  the  only  condition  under  which  it  is 
pradically  poffible,  it  is,  therefore,  a  poftulate  of 
pradical  reafon,  or  a  pofition  which  muft  be 
granted  whenever  we  grant  that  the  higheft  good 
is  pradically  poffible. 

To 
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To  know  what  kind  of  evidence  this  is,  we 
muft  carefully  examine  what  kind  of  evidences 
man  has,  and  wherein  their  nature  confifls. 

We  examine  human  evidence,  when  we  con- 
fider  what  It  fignifies  :  To  be  of  opinion,  to  be- 
lieve, to  be  certain,  and  to  be  demonftratively 
certain. 

1.  The  expreffion.  To  be  of  opinion,  means, 
to  take  fomething  for  true,  but  from  reafons  that 
are  neither  fubjeftively  nor  objeftively  fufficlent. 
This  will  be  beft  illuftrated  thus :  Suppofe  a  man 
in  India  acquaints  his  friend  in  London  that  he 
lies  dangeroufly  ill.  The  perfon  in  London,  whea 
receiving  this  intelligence,  may  think  that  his 
friend  abroad  has  died  before  the  intelligence  ar- 
rived ;  and  in  thinking  this  he  is  merely  of  opi- 
nion, that  is,  he  takes  fomething  for  true,  namely, 
the  death  of  his  friend,  with  the  confcioufnefs  that 
he  has  neither  fufBcient  fubjeftive  nor  fufEcient 
objedlive  reafons  for  the  conclufion  ;  not  fufficlent 
fubjeftive  reafons,  becaufe  the  mere  thinking  a 
perfon  dead,  though  it  be  not  unreafonable  in  the 
prefent  cafe.  Is  yet  no  argument  that  the  perfon 
is  really  dead  ;  and  not  fufficlent  objedive  reafons, 
^  becaufe 
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becaufe  the  perfon  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  is  abroad 
and  not  under  his  infpeftion ;  he  cannot,  there- 
fore, examine  him  on  the  fpot  to  know  whether  he 
be  dead  or  alive. 

II.  To  believe,  is  to  take  fomething  for  true 
with  the  confcioufnefs  that  there  are  fufficient  fub- 
jedlive  reafons  for  doing  fo,  but  no  objedive  ^ones. 
For  inftance,  we  believe  that  Auguftus  was  a  Ro- 
man Emperor.  To  this  we  have  no  objedive 
reafons,  for  the  objedt  of  this  belief,  the  Emperor 
is  no  more,  and  we  cannot  draw  from  him  any 
reafons  concerning  his  former  exiftence.  But  we 
have  fufficient  fubjedlive  reafon  to  take  it  for  truth, 
that  he  really  did  exift ;  for  all  hiftorians  teftify 
this,  and  the  matter  itfelf  is  neither  unreafonable 
nor  inconceivable. 

III.  To  be  certain,  is  to  take  fomething  for  true 
with  the  confcioufnefs  that  both  the  fubjedive 
and  objedive  reafons  are  fufficient.  For  inftance, 
we  are  certain  that  fuch  a  country  as  England 
exifts ;  for  we  are  in  it,  and  have  it  before  our 
eyes,  and  there  is  nothing  in  our  fubjedl  or  our 
thoughts  which  does  not  corroborate  this  truth. 
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IV,  To  have  demonftrative  certainty,  is  to  have 
fuch  a  certainty  as  makes  us  confcious  of  the  im- 
poffibility  of  the  contrary.  For  inftance,  we  are 
certain  that  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  is  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  centre ,  for  we 
have  fufficient  objedive  and  fubjedlive  reafons  to 
this  truth.  But  we  have  in  this  inftance  not  only 
certainty,  but  alfo  demonftrative  certainty ;  becaufe 
we  are  confcious  of  the  impoffibility  of  the  con- 
trary ;  for  if  every  point  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  were  not  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
centre,  there  would  be  no  circle. 

Is  the  proof  brought  forward  by  Kant  in  favour 
of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  to  afford  de- 
monftrative certainty  ?  No ;  for  it  contains  no  ob- 
jeftive  reafons,  immortality  being  no  objedt  of 
which  we  can  have  knowledge,  for  to  have  know- 
ledge of  an  objed,  the  objed  muft  be  reprefented 
by  an  intuition,  that  is,  it  muft  be  in  time  and 
fpace,and  affecl  our  fenfes ;  but  this  cannot  be  the 
cafe  with  immortality.  As  the  proof  contains  no 
objedive  reafons,  and  thefore  no  certainty,  it  con- 
tains muchlefs  demonftrative  certainty.  But  ought 
we  not  then  to  believe  it  ?  By  all  means  j  for  we 

have 
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have  fufficient  fubjeftive  reafons,  although  wc  have 
no  objeftive  ones.  We  muft  believe  it,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  make  any  pradlical  ufe  of  rcafon,  which 
is  by  far  more  neceflliry  and  important  than  the 
theoretical. 

The  Kantean  argument  in  favour  of  immorta- 
lity,  therefore,  ftands  thus : 

1.  Immortality  cannot  be  demonftrated,  becaufe 
it  is  no  intuitive  objed. 

2.  The  contrary  of  immortality  cannot  be  de- 
monftrated,  becaufe  it  would  be  demon ftrat- 
ing  fomething  of  which  man  can  have  no  in- 
tuition, that  is,  no  knowledge  *. 

3.  In  favour  of  immortality  we  have  fufficient 
fubjeftive  reafons,  but  not  a  flradow  of  fub- 
jedlive  reafon  againft  it. 

In  this  (ituation  of  things  we  muft  believe  in  im- 
mortality, or  elfe  lay  afide  all  ufe  of  reafon  at  once. 
But  although  we  muft  believe  it,  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  it,  and  this  uncertainty  is  highly  favour- 
able to  the  caufe  of  virtue ;  for  were  man  quite 

*  In  the  Extra6l  of  Principles,  I  have  fhewn,  that  by  our 
Reafon,  Intellect,  and  Senfitive  Faculty,  we  can  know  onlyob- 
jefls  in  time  and  fpace,  among  which  immortality  cannot  be 
reckoned. 

F  f  certain 
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certain  tliat  he  is  immortal  he  could  not  be  vir* 
tuous,  becaufe  he  would  ad  from  fear  or  hope, 
and  thus  degrade  the  purity  of  his  moral  motives, 
which  confifts  in  ftridl  difmtereftednefs.  I  muft 
repeat  a  remark  which  I  have  made  above,  that 
it  is  a  great  difference  to  write  a  fcientific  fyflem 
of  morals,  and  to  improve  the  ufual  moral  notions 
by  fermons.  The  firfi:  requires  all  the  rigour  of 
cold  and  impartial  truth,  and  the  fecond  a  hu- 
mane condefcenfion  to  the  habitual  moral  notions 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  whofe  fituation  in  life  does 
not  always  allow  them  to  fee  truth  as  quickly  as 
the  philofopher  does.  The  great  rule,  ^^  Adt 
ftriftly  conformable  to  thy  beft  knowledge,  and 
endeavour  to  improve  thy  knowledge,'*  muft,  in 
this  particular,  never  be  loft  out  of  fight.  It  will 
preferve  amity  among  people  of  different  opinions, 
and  not  retard  the  progrefs  of  truth. 

I  (hall  now  adduce  Kant's  argument  in  favour 
of  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity. 

The  higheft  good,  as  already  mentioned,  b 
poflible  to  be  realifed.    It  confifts  of  virtue  and 
happinefs ;  and  if  it  were  not  poffible  to  be  rea- 
lifed, it  would  be  abfurd  either  to  ftrive  after  vir- 
tue 
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tue  or  happinefs ;  for,  in  fuch  a  cafe  wc  fliould 
ftrive  after  fomething  which  is  impoflible. 

As  the  chief  part  of  the  highefl:  good,  which  is 
virtue,  leads  us  into  a  beUef  of  immortality,  fo  the 
fecond  part  of  the  higheft  good,  which  is  happi- 
nefs, will  lead  us  into  a  belief  of  the  exiftence  of 
the  Deity. 

To  be  happy,  it  is  requifite  that  all  proceed 
agreeably  to  our  will  and  wifties  ;  for  we  are  un- 
happy in  proportion  as  things  take  a  turn  contrary 
to  our  will  and  wiflies.  Happinefs,  therefore,  is 
founded  upon  the  agreement  of  the  furirounding 
nature  with  our  will  and  defires,  with  the  end  for 
which  we  exift,  and  with  the  eflential  grounds 
that  determine  our  will.  Let  the  determining 
grounds  of  our  will  be  oppofed  by  nature,  and  the 
difcordance  muft  either  diminifh  or  deftroy  our 
happinefs.  As  the  moral  law,  which  determines  ou5 
will,  is  different  from  the  determining  grounds  of 
the  phenomena  in  nature ;  one  being  a  law  of  free- 
dom, and  the  others  mechanical  caufes,  it  follows, 
that  the  moral  law  cannot  contain  the  leaft  ground 
for  fuppofing  *  a  neceffary  connexion  between 

F  f  2  virtue 

*  The  Moral  Law  has  been  mentioned  before  to  be  the  caufe 
of  happinefs,  and  now  this  feems  to  be  cpntradi<^ed.    Bu^t  the 
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virtue  artd  a  proportionate  happinefs  in  a  being 
belonging  to  the  phenomena  of  nature,  as  a  part, 
and  which  yet  is  directed  in  its  adions  by  a  law  di- 
rectly oppofite  to  the  mechanical  courfe  of  nature. 
Man  thus  fituated,  in  order  to  enjoy  happinefs 
proportionate  to  his  virtue,  muft  either  be  the  au- 
thor of  nature,  or  have  the  courfe  of  nature  at  his 
command ;  but  being  himfelf  a  part  of  nature, 
and,  confequently  influenced  by  its  la-vs,  he  has 
no  power  to  regulate  its  courfe  fo  as  to  procure 
himfelf  a  proportionate  happinefs* 

But  although  vinue  be  not  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionate happinefs  in  this  world,  yet  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  realiUng  the  higheft  good,  necelfarily  de- 
pends  upon  a  proportionate  happinefs  being  the 
confequence  of  virtue.  For  every  rational  and 
finite  being  neceflarily  defires  happineG,  that  is, 
^n  agreement  of  the  furrounding  nature  with  the 
unalterable  laws  of  his  defiring  faculty.  If  it  be 
Impoflible  for  nature  ever  to  agree  with  our  de- 

readcr  will  remember,  tbat  it  has  been  added,  we  muft  Belir^e 
that  the  Moral  Law  is  the  caufe  of  happinefs,  becaufe  other- 
wife  the  higheft  good  would  not  be  practically  poffible,  and  net 
becaufe  the  Moral  Law  contai|ts  any  ground  to  fuppofe  that  it 
really  n  fo  in  this  world. 

fires. 
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fires,  happinefs  can  never  be  realifed  ^  if  happlnefs 
can  '  never  be  realifed,  the  fecond  part  of  the 
higheft  good,  which  is  happinefs,  would  be  im- 
poffible.  To  ftrive  after  happinefs,  therefore, 
would  be  to  ftrive  after  fomething  which  is  im- 
poffible,  that  is,  it  would  be  abfurd,  and  the 
higheft  good,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  could  only  confift  in 
being  virtuous.  But  the  complete  higheft  good 
of  a  finite  and  rational  being,  can  never  confift 
only  in  being  virtuous  ;  every  being  of  this  de- 
fcription  has  wants,  defires,  feelings,  and  necef- 
farily  muft  defire  that  the  furrounding  world  ftiould 
agree  with  his  wants,  defires,  and  feelings,  and  not 
oppofe  them.  Bat  the  prefent  world  does  not 
difcover  any  exacl  agreement  of  this  kind,  nor 
has  man  the  power  to  make  it  coincide  with  the 
neceffary  demands  of  his  will. 

If,  therefore,  virtue  cannot  procure  a  propor- 
tionate happinefs,  it  is  abfurd  to  praflife  it.  For 
the  exiftence  of  a  man  praclifing  virtue  is  not  im- 
proved by  virtue;  on  the  contrar}-,  he  is  always 
expofed  by  it  to  the  fevereft  facrifices,  and  that 
without  attaining  an/  regular  end.  If  no  man,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  could  reafonably  propofe  to  follow  the 

laws 
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laws  of  virtue,  and  if  a  proportionate  happinefs  be 
thus  impoffible  to  be  produced  by  virtue,  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  higheft  good  is  a  mere  chimera. 
Hence  it  is  clear,  that  the  higheft  good  neceffarily 
depends  upon  a  proportionate  happinefs  being  the 
confequence  of  virtue,  and  muft  either  ftand  or 
fall  upon  this  foundation. 

However,  to  keep  up  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  and 
to  preferve  our  natural  freedom,  we  muft  necef- 
farily ftrivc  after  virtue,  and  as  virtue,  reafon,  and 
natural  freedom  were  without  an  end,  if  they  did 
not  tend  to  improve  our  exiftence  and  to  make  us 
proportionately  happy,  it  unavoidably  follows, 
that  in  order  to  remain  reafon  able,  we  muft  necef- 
farily fuppofe  a  proportionate  happinefs  to  be  con- 
fequent  upon  virtue. 

But  he  that  allows  this  connexion  between  the 
parts  of  the  higheft  good,  muft  neceffarily  allow 
that  condition  under  which  this  connexion  is,  pof- 
fible.  This  condition  of  poflibility  can  lie  no 
where  elfe  than  in  a  caufe  diftindt  from  nature, 
in  a  caufe  which  produced  nature,  and  has  the 
power  to  realife  the  agreement  of  nature  with  our 
moral  conduft.   Hence  the  higheft  good  is  pof- 
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fible  only  by  fuppofing  a  caufe  dlflferent  from  na- 
ture, a  firfl:  caufe  of  all  nature.  But  to  propor- 
tion happinefs  to  virtue,  requires  a  will  and  under- 
ftanding.  Hence  the  firfl;  caufe,  in  order  to  realife 
the  highefl:  good,  mufl:  have  a  will  and  under- 
derfl:anding,  it  mufl  he  a  Deity.  And  thus  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  highefl:  good  is  not  poflible  to  be 
realifed,  unlefs  there  exifl:s  a  God. 

There  remains,  confequently,  the  following  al- 
ternative only.  Either  we  mufl:  allow,  that  the 
highefl:  good  can  be  realifed,  and  then  we  mufl: 
neceflTarily  grant  that  condition  under  which  alone 
it  can  be  realifed,  that  is,  the  exifl:ence  of  a 
Deity.  Or  we  mufl:  deny  that  the  highefl:  good 
can  be  realifed,  and  then  we  muft  give  up,  if  we 
can,  all  defire  of  happinefs  and  virtue  as  chimeri- 
cal, and  confider  both  as  impoflible  to  be  realifed  j 
which,  I  conceive,  no  man  will  do,  who  would 
not  have  his  name  fl;ruck  out  from  the  lifl:  of  rea- 
fonable  beifigs. 

What  fort  of  evidence  is  that,  therefore,  which 
Kant  offers  in  favour  of  the  exifl:ence  of  the  Deity  ? 
It  is  no  demonfl:rariQn  \  it  is  not  certainty  j  but  it  is 
belief,  a  belief  founded  upon  the  moral  nature  of 

man. 
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man,  and  as  impoflible  to  be  ftiaken  as  it  is  impof-- 
fible  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  moral  law. 

The  influence  which  Kant's  Philofophy  in  ge- 
neral, and  particularly  his  arguments  concerning 
the  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  may 
have  on  religion,  is  that  it  fecures  thefe  twp 
important  objefts  againft  all  manner  of  demon- 
ftrations,  which  have  done  more  mifchief  in  the 
moral  world  than  even  Fatalifm.  There  is 
no  demonftration  poffible,  either  for  or  againft 
the  exiftence  of  any  of  thefe  important  objects. 
For  we  have  no  intuition  of  them,  and  if  we 
have  no  intuition  we  can  demonftrate  nothing, 
Befides,  if  Kant's  Principles  are  well  underftood, 
we  fliall  not  fay,  that  we  are  as  certain  of  the 
exiftence  of  the  Deity  and  immortality,  as  wc 
are  of  our  own  exiftence.  We  have  no  fuch 
certainty  on  this  head ;  for  of  both  objefts  we 
have  no  knowledge,  but  only  notions ;  but 
from  mere  notions  of  things  we  can  derive  no 
certainty  that  the  things  really  exift.  Moreover, 
by  thus  deftroying  improper  arguments,  which 
never  fail  to  produce  Scepticifm,  room  is  made  for 
a  rational  belief,  which,  although  it  be  not  the 

higheft 
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highefl  degree  of  conviction,  yet  is  perfeftly  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  us  ftrive  after  virtue,  and  to  leave 
us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  virtuous  from  dif- 
interefted  motives.  For  even  to  believe  in  a 
Deity  fuppofes  a  regard  for  the  moral  law,  and 
it  is  only  lie  that  will  not  relinquifli  that  law,  that 
can  (incerely  believe  in  a  God.  The  phyfical 
world  can  of  itfelf  give  no  information  of  a  God ; 
it  is  a  coUeftion  of  caufes  and  effedls,  where 
every  caufe  has  another  caufe  in  infinitum.  And 
though  we  are  led  by  it  to  a  firft  caufe,  yet  it  is 
the  moral  nature  of  man  alone,  which  teaches  us 
that  the  firft  caufe  is  a  moral  being,  that  is,  a 
God. 

As  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  form  the  grand  fource  of  all  reli- 
gion, and  as  I  have  already  explained  Kant's  opi- 
nions upon  thefe  fubjefls,  I  hope,  I  have  done  as 
much  as  the  end  of  this  work  required  of  me,  aad 
may  now  leave  my  reader  to  judge  himfelf,  whether 
Kant's  Philofophy  deferves  to  be  ftudied  and  exa- 
mined or  not. 

As  this  Treatife  concentrates  a  number  of  Theo- 
retical and  Praftical  Principles,  which  are  fcat- 
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tered  over  the  extent  of  five  volumes,  and  as  it 
places  before  the  reader,  the  moft  important  re- 
fults  of  the  Kan  tea  n  Philofophy,  together  with  the 
Principles  from  which  they  arife,  I  hope  it  will 
nqt  be  confidered  as  a  work  of  no  ufe,  however 
deficient  it  might  be  with  regard  to  flile  and 
execution. 


THE  ;end. 
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